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Chnllonger's crow: Front row (left to right) Michael Smith, Dick Scobee, Ron McNair. Back i 
(L-R) Ellison Onuzuko, Christo McAullifo, Greg Jarvis and Judy Resnik 
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The space shuttle Challenger explodes 72 seconds after take oil 
at Cape Carnaveral. 




NASA experts investigate tragedy 


Search continues for crew members 
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CAPE CANAVERAL. Florida (AP) 
— Ships searched the sea Wed- 
nesday lor debris from shattered 
Challenger and the remains of the 
five men and two women who died 
m a national tragedy that dealt n 
severe setback to America's 
spaco programme 

An investigation team was to 
meet to start the fang probe into 
why the t. 2-billion' dollar space- 
ship. seemingly on a perfect 
course, suddenly blew apart 74 
seconds after liftoff Tuesday, rain- 
ing fiery debris into the Atlantic 
Ocean 

Some experts who studied tele- 
vision tapes of the disaster said 
they thought the problem centred 
in the external fuel tank, contain- 
ing more than a half-million gallons 
of liquid hydrogen and oxgyen to 
power Ihe arbiter aloft. 

The deaths were the first aloft 
alter 55 successful US man-in- 
apace flights, including 24 previ- 
ous shuttle missions. The first 
‘’common citizen" chosen for a 
space trip, schoolteacher Christa 
McAuhlle. was one of the victims. 
Another who perished was Ellison 
Onlzuka, the first Japanese' Amer- 
ican in space 

Nine ships, including coast 
guard cutlors, searched throu- 
ghout Ihe night over the 80-lo-lSQ 
km rectangle where Challenger's 
.wreckage fell. Pianos and helicop- 
ters were lo resume their hunt at 
daylight 

The search area is between 80 
and 210 km southeast of Cape 
Canaveral Tho tew pieces 1.5 lo 3 
metres long were spotted, but 
most of tho recovered Items were 
thermal tiles, about 30,000 of 
which covered the shuttle to 
protect it from re-entry heal, said 
CoJ. John Shulls, Director of 
Defence Department Contingency 
Operations. 

The Investigation could take 
months, just as it did after Ameri- 
ca's only other space programme, 
tragedy, Ihe launch pad fire that 
kilted three Apollo Astronauts 19 
years ago this week. The Soviets 
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have lost four cosmonauts in 
flight. 

The Apollo fire, in a test, 
grounded Astronauts for 21 
months, and Tuesdays explo- 
sion is expected to halt space 
shuttle flights for many months. 
Jesse Moore, Director of NASA’S 
shuttle programme said a shuttle 
will nol fly again until tho cause of 
the accident is pinpointed and cor- 
rections made. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration had planned 
a record 15 shuttle flights this 
year, and Challenger was on the 
second. 

Killed along with McAuliffe and 
Onlzuka, 39. were Commander 
Francis R. Scobee. 46 Pilot Mi- 
chael J. Smith, 40 Judith A. Resnik 
36. Ronald E.McNair, 35 and Gre- 
gory B. Jarvis, 45. 

"We mourn seven heroes," a 
somber President Ronald Reagan 
told the nation. Americans reacted 
with shock at the news, gaping at 
television sets, gathering in chur- 
ches and confiding grief to pass- 
ing strangers. 

The 'New York Post' halted its 
presses midway through the run 
of its late edition so the front page 
could bo remade with news of the 
explosion.The New York and Am- 
erican slock exchanges planned 
to observe a minute oi silence 
Wednesday. Tho Empire State 
Building's towor, normally illumi- 
nated and visible tor kilometres, 
stayed dark Tuesday night In 
memory ol the Astronauts. 

At the President’s request, Vico 
President George Bush flew to 
Cape Canaveral to offer con- 
dolences lo the famlles of the As- 
tronauts, who watched in horror 
as Challenger was transformed 
Into a raging fireball. 

Mission control reported there 
had been no Indication of any 
problem with the shuttle's three 
main, liquid-powered engines, its 
twin solid -fuel rocket boosters or 
any other system. Official Bald the 
shuttle just suddenly biew apart 
and that radio datB ceased at 74 


seconds. 

The absence of any concrete 
radio information could hamper 
the investigation, especially if no 
large parts of the destroyed shut- 
tle can be recovered. In the case 
of the Apollo fire, the spacecraft 
was on the ground, and the 
evidence was there to examine. 

Reagan, in an Oval Office ad- 
dress after he postponed his state 
of the union message because of 
the tragedy, reaffirmed his com- 
mitment to the shuttle programme 
and said. "The future doesn't be- 
long to the fainthearted, It belongs 
to the brave. 

"We will continue our quest In 
space. There will be more shuttle 
fights and more shuttle crews and, 
yes, more volunteers, more civi- 
lians, more teachers in space." 

After the shock of Ihe terrifying 
explosion seen by millions on their 
television screens and the mourn- 
ing for the seven victims, the 
space programme Is certain to 
enter a new period of questioning. 

President Ronald Reagan ad- 
dressed the inevitable doubts 
Tuesday when he compared the 
Challenger crew to history's great 
explorers, people who braved dan- 
ger and the unknown because 
they "had a hunger to explore the 
universe and discover its truths." 

The President vowed to "conti- 
nue our quest In space." 

But even with Reagan's deter- 
mination to press ahead, a resolve 
likely to be shored by a majority in 
Congress, many questions, both 
technical and of a policy nature, 
will demand answers. 

Moat immediate will be Ihe 
question of what caused the shut- 
tle to explode Tuesday, 76 sec- 
onds after Its launch from the 
Kennedy Space Centre at CBpe 
Canaveral. 

Americans have grown accus- 
tomed lo delays in shuttle laun- 
ches, countdowns held up by 
technical problems, sometimes by 
the weather. But In the end the 
shuttles look off, and 24 times 


they completed their missions 
safely. They became almost rou- 
tine in the public mind. 

The nation was stunned by an 
unpredictable event, a shocking 
moment brought home by vivid 
images on television screens, re- 
played again and again. 

A graceful launch into a perfect 
blue sky, a wondrous display of 
power and technology. Suddenly 
the explosion, a ball of fire, clouds 
of smoke, debris raining down on 
the ocean. For those watching at 
the scene or on television It was 
paralyzing moment as all eyes 
strained to scan the aky, hoping 
for some sign that the crew could 
have survived. 

From Capitol Hill there was an- 
nouncement of plans to Investig- 
ate the tragedy but also express- 
ions of grief and of support for the 
continuation of the apace effort. 

Space agency officials were 
conducting their investigation, ga- 
thering all available data as well 


as the pieces of debris In an effort 
to come up with answers. 

The search for technical an- 
swers will be accompanied by i 
debate over whether the shuttle 
programme is ready for civilian 
passengers. As the nation learned, 
the shuttle is not as routine as il 
had come to seem. 

"When that shuttle lifts off, aj 
America will be reminded of lf» 
crucial role teachers and educa- 
tion pJay in the life of our nation. I 
can't think of a better lesson nr 
the children of our country. 
said. 

Tragedy forced the P r ® 8,d ®jJ j 
to address school children Tubs®/ 
■ with far different words than ne 
would have liked: 

"I know it's hard to understand, 
but sometimes painful things i« 
this happpen. It's all part of im 
process of exploration and «■ 
covery. It's all part of ta . Wf JL 
chance and expanding man s non 
zons." 
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Jerash and the rebirth 
of the Temple of Zeus 


By Sandy Rose 

Special to The Star 

IN A country as young as Jordan 
wilh so many demands upon Its 
budget, domnnds such as housing, 
health-care and education, one 
might wonder how money spent 
on archaeology could tie Justified. 
Tp Jacques Seigne. leading ar- 
chaeologist on the excavations of 
the Temple of Zeus at Jerash. it is 
partly the youth ol Jordan that 
make archaeology in this country 
so worthwhile 

For Jordnnians, surrounded as 
they uru by so much recent build- 
ing, il is important to study Dio rich 
legacy of thu pant. For people of 
every country Ihn remains of the 
i maun t post at .1* !riir.h «uo ol 
interest, but. for U»o puopluof Jor- 
dan this, their inheritance, is to tie 
triMsurud 

Of coursu. on a rnuru practical 
lovol. Ihf work at Jurush provides 
crnploymont for many. Excavating 
is a labour-intensive operation and 
most of those working on the digs 
are from Palestinian camps. Thus 
tire excavations are providing a 
livelihood for many families. 

Tourists are attracted to Jerash 
in Inrgu numbers every year and. 
for most visitors, a building recon- 
structed in mo3t of its former glory 
is more appealing than merely the 
foundations of that building. A 
largo amount of tho work on the 
Temple of Zeus is aimed at what 
Is knaiwn as ' monumental archae- 
ology , the rebuilding of what was 
there. 

It is not possible, however, just 
to rebuild. For Jacques Seigne. il 
is necessary to understand what 
was built before the Temple and to 
aim for accuracy in order to ex- 
pand the knowledge of all. 

What he has found, working in 
Jordan, after experience in South 
Yemen, the Lebanon. Syria and 
Iraq, is an open-minded approach 


from the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, which have created very con- 
genial conditions of work. It has 
been possible to combine the two 
motives for excavation — rebuild- 
ing and research into the past — 
and satisfy all those concerned. 

Foreign archaeologists do tend 
to come to Jordan for the sake of 
nrchaeology alone, and Jerash Is 
nil important site lor what it 
reveals of Umayyad and Byzan- 
tine times, as well as Roman, but 
people who give thalr money for 
excavations very often want to 
see concrete results, one wall hi- 
gher or more columns rebuilt. Ini- 
tially. some misunderstanding did 
arise from these conflicting inter- 
ests but the two goals have now 
boon rnarriod — happily — ac- 
cording to Mr. Seigne. 

In bin approach, ha views rocou- 
striiclion as tho final stage of nil 
excavation. It is Important to dis- 
cover whnl wont baforu. why bu- 
ildings were constructed in the 
way they were, mid what followed. 
In the dig at Jerash, on the Temple 
of Zous, he went first to the Ro- 
man level and then, later, to those 
levels below. Evidence of Iron Age 
floors and bread-ovens and even 
Bronze Age houses has been 
found below tho Temple. 

Thu Temple of Zeus, which is 
the subject of an exhibition at the 
French Cultural Centre this week, 
is very unusual. Instead of porti- 
coes around the Temple, as at the 
Temple of Artemis, there was a 
vaulted corridor. 

This is without parallel. It resem- 
bles the cloisters one associates 
with a cathedral or monastery. To 
explain this one must realise that 
the topography of the area in first 
century AD was completely differ- 
ent. There was a hill overlooking 
where the Resthouse is today and 
on this hill, possibly, a large rocky 
outcrop which might have pro- 
vided the reason for the siting ol 
the original temple. 

it is also likely that there were 
some small grottoes on the side of 
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this hill, holy places for minor 
gods, in front of which the first 
vaulted corridor was built, to be 
added to 30 or 40 years later by a 
vaulted corridor all around the 
courtyard. The big Temple was 
built in about 27 AD and in approx- 



imately 30 AD the Temple was 
opened, for the first time, directly 
onto the town. 

While the Jordanian government 
has financed most of the excava- 
tions on the Temple of Zeus, the 
work of Diodorus, the original ar- 
chitect, was financed differently. 
Inscriptions in the corridor reveal 
that small and irregular donations 
were made by the falthfull for the 


services of Zeus, but also, 
peals were made to maglstSe 5 
the city to become benefaE 
the sanctuary. 

Something that has not diBte- 

is rising costs: When the <*£' 
altar was replaced by a moref 
portant structure in 69 or 70 « 
the final cost was 7,188 draff ? 
mas, as compared with the lr 
estimate of 7,100. 

The fortunes of the Tender 
Zeus have fluctuated enormw. 
for many different reasons. hip 
AD. just as a new and large temp 
built on the upper terrace m 
consecrated, the temple had fe 
its pre-eminence. The new w 
ship of Artemis was already In ft 
ascendant and the god wsb be/' 
replaced by the goddess amor.- 
the people of Jerash. 

But worse was to come: Defla- 
tion. With the arrival of Christian:, 
the large temple and stalrca* 
were used as materials for ft 
construction of churches. Part r 
the area was then used fordwt 1 
Ing, places and a cistern was hr* 
in the south-west comer of l‘i 
courtyard. 

But, this, in its turn, was tost 1 
fer a decline in fortunes — in tr- 
mid seventh century, at the timer 
the first earthquake, the cistr 
had become a refuse ditch to 
second earthquake. In appro' 
mately 768 AD, was terrible fv 
Zeus; vaults were cracked by P 
impact of crumbling walls. 

Contrary to earlier opirion, te 
area was not deserted but oca- 
pled Intermittently from the eiyti" 
century until the eighteenth, berc 
used for farming. 

Today, Its story continues, vt 
perhaps better fortunes in slow 
The Festival of Jerash has, in 
turn, affected the fate of the Tem- 
ple of Zeus. More money has be- 
come available for archaeology 
and the story of the Temple bj 
entered a new chapter, one c 
reneweal. 

With the financial support of 
Department of Antiquities. 
research into and restoration c- 
the Temple will continue. A flra 
from the BNP, the French Baft 
has made the exhibition bi J • 
French Cultural Centre Into an «■ 
portunity for many people ■. 
predate the history of th0 Sa *L 
ary. Its'future history to tog = 
extent in the hands of actojj ; 
oglst Jacques Seigne who W ; 
"Part of my pleasure in my ^ , 
to see what a stone can Is 
about itself". 




A view of old and now Jorash 
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By Paul Galatowltsch ^ 
Special to The Star l E 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL tree- " 
sures beneath Jordanian soli are a 
more than national treasures. d 
.They are Invaluable I ‘archtes, wit- |f 
nesses to world history as far g 
back as one million years. k 

Modern development and the c 
ever present pain of looting how- tl 
ever, are quickly encroaching d 
upon their sanctity. According to (! 
Dr Dave McCreary, Director of the 
American Centre of Oriental (t 
Research (ACOR), a great deal of fl 
archaeological information is lost ^ 
to construction projects. "People - 
think that If they find archaeologi- a 
cal objects on their land the De- v 
partment of Antiquities Is going to ; 
take away their land or jeopardize f, 
current construction work thus j, 
causing a particular company time t 
and money in costly delays." t 

"But the fact Is the Department t 
of Antiquities will not confiscate c 
land containing discovered ar- c 
chaeologlcal remains," insists Dr £ 
McCreery. "It is an unfortunate 
misunderstanding and much ar- s 
chaeological evidence is lost ^ 
through it." If an area under con- , 
struction uncovers some sort of f 
archaeological site It can quickly y 
bo excavated, photographed, and | 
catalogued thus saving precious r 
historical Information with minimal j 
or no delay to the contractor. I 

The 1982 excavations of Umm f 
Bigal occurred In this way. Con- t 
struction workers bulldozing earth 
for reservoir accidentally tore 
open a 2000 B.C. Bronze Age 
cemetery. "It wasn’t until a bull- 
dozer aciually fell into one of the 
tombs that the site was finally re- 
ported. Having seen the place I’m 
sure they must have wiped out 
twenty tombs before they re- 
ported it," said Dr McCreery. But 
as it was reported we were able to 
go in there to excavate, record 
and photograph subsequent tomb 
discoveries,. A. large amount bf 
historical IIi\format ion was saved." 

Upon completion of the excava- 
lona construction continued and 
!ne site was destroyed. As can be 
seen in this Instance the company 
was not delayed In Its construc- 
schedule and Important ar- 
chaeological data was preserved. 

Looting Is also a problem In Jor- 
JJA Private collectors and black 
marketeers continually work the 
5? 1 hoping to enrich themselves 
worn Jordan’s vast underground 
museum. "Nobody really knows 
5* l00t, ng In Jordan," 
jays Dr McCreery. Certainly there’ 
are some sites where there has 
of loot,n 9 but I don't 
■X toe problem here Is any 

K r !?Hi! wn 11 la ,n ar w other coun- 
ty In the world." 

A* Adnan Hadldi Director-' 
2J,5S r *l °f the Department of An- 
the example of 
H Shellalll. "Now there we 
nave an absolute and clear case 
Jjopjlhg. A series of Roman 
JJwWfto found on private land. 

people began removing 
Pjwartlfacta. We may never have 
hjy -found out about the place 
JSLpjl ohe of the Ip'otere re- 
'SJ2J find to us after a dlsa- 
•eernant witji his collaborators. ’ 

• .^l^eyjwe have been unable 
looting of Wadi Shellatl, 
SJiJJJ® reason for this la simply 
nj3use we don’t have the funds 
lGottS 6 «! n ?? p ^ wer t0 Prevent the 
ouarJP ? ha 18 90in fl oh there. One 
: Several! 8 hot enough, you need 
w. that means salaries, 
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equipment etc., money we don't 
have." 

"Some people are critical of the 
Jordanian government saying that 
'Oh, the government ought to do 
something such asktafcsjngi new 
laws or enforcing' existing ones 
more strictly etc.’ But 'those truly 
responsible for continued looting 
are the buyers of antiquities — in- 
dividual collectors and museums. 
If they refused to purchase ille- 
gally begotten entiquitles the mar- 
ket would dry up:, looting would 
cease to be profit^bJeThat is really 
the root of the problem. Cut off 
demand and one cuts of looting 
(supply). 

One critic of Jordan’s antiquity 
laws Is Dr Abu Nldal, a Professor 
of Archaeology at Jordan Univers- 
ity. ‘They are too strict. For exam- 
ple, people are not allowed to own 
antiquities that are not registered 
with the Department of Antiquities. 
And so many "looted" or simply 
found archaeological objects are 
kept hidden or even worse des- 
troyed. If individuals were allowed 
to have antiquities, to buy end sell 
them, than we could learn, we 
could love these objects that are 
otherwise hidden or thrown 
away." 

"I’ve felt myself going on both 
sides of that question, of whether 
or not It should be legal to buy and 
sell artifacts," said Dr McCreery. 
But really it is a no-win situation 
with antiquity laws. If one makes it 
illegal then they create a black 
market and' they can't control the 
flow of antiquities so much. If one 
legalizes it then they are criticized 
for allowing the national heritage 
to be sold off.” 
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Archaeologists search for artifacts at AI-BIgal 
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Tlie whole point of archaeology 
is acquisition of socio-historlcal 
knowledge. Artifacts without con- 
text lose their meaning. That Is the 
point that Dr McCreery arid many 
archaeologist emphasize. "Most 
of the archaeological Information 
that one gets from antiquities they 
get from the process of digging 
them. I can see, for example, how 
this particular piece of pottery is 
related to this particular wall and 
then date that wall." 

"If someone comes to ACOR 
with a box full of pots I can look at 
-them and say well, that's a neo- 
\ llthic pot there and that's ^Middle- 
BfonzeiAbe pot, but since we don't 
know the context from where they 
came there Is really nothing we 
can say about them. What we 
really need at this point Is not 
more pottery vessels etc., but the 
contexts from which they came 
and what those vessels can tell us 
about a particular site." 

So in essence this is how con- 
struction and looting hurt archae- 
ology. They destroy the archaeo- 
logical environment ol artifacts by 
carelessly removing them from 
their resting places or destroying 
them. They not only rob Jordan of 
beautiful objects they also rob It of 
its rich past full of unique, un- 
renewable and precious, history. 

Answers to many questions 
modern man has asked of hjs 
ancestors lie beneath Jordan's 
desert sands and only a proud and 
determined awareness of their 
historical value and fragile vulner- 
ability by all poopla can save them 
from much unnecessary destruc- 
tion and theft. 
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Excavation works at Umm Bigal (above and below) 
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Conservation policy at Jerash 


By Paul Galatowltsch 
Special to the Star 
AS WORLD interest in archae- 
ology is increasing so are Jordan's 
efforts to preserve and recon- 
struct evidence of the past li con- 
tains. Nowhore is this more 
evident than at the sitos of Roman 
Jerash nnd Nnhatann Petra 

Maximizing visitor understand- 
ing and appreciation of Jordan s 
Archaeological sitos with minimum 
disturbance to their historical nnd 
archaeological value is the main 
thrust ol Jordan's Conservation 
Policy 

Woven Into this policy is a pro- 
gramme 1 of ciilturnl-hislnriia) infer - 
prnt.itinn through .irchauologic.il 
lOCunstructiun Inturprolation im- 
lightnns visitors to llm situs It 
tiling:; alive the p;i:>l hiHlorioft. ol 
the colourful societies of Jordan's 
nuciunl cities by attumplmg to 
piece log ether their past events 

The Jerash Festival, first ini- 
tiated in 19R2 by Her Majesty 
Qnuen Ncioi is j line and admit- 
ablu example of this kind ol inter- 
pretation. Tliu festival socks to re- 
create through crufts and cultural 
polio* nuiucu the reality of the past 
- • how pc opto actually lived in an- 
cient 111110 a Throng ft it one can 
see the value ot past cultural con- 
tributions and how modern civiliza- 
tion lias been influenced by them. 
Thus ono can develop a fuller ap- 


preciation of the need to preserve 
these sites for what they can tell 
uo about the past and the present. 

Jerash, or the classical "Antioch 
on the Goldon River, also Gersa”. 
had its founda lions laid during the 
tale Hellenistic period, developed 
over a span of 800 years. It depo- 
sited, along the way, tremendous 
amounts of data concerning the 
historical evolution of Arab culture. 

According to Dr. Adanan Hadidl, 
the General Director of the De- 
partment of Antiquities "other ci- 
ties shared this experience but 
much of the evidence of their past 
has been obliterated by their con- 
tinual growth into modern centres. 
Jerash, howevor, having been 
abandoned after the Umayyad 
poriod, has come down to us a 
rare, unaltered example of those 
early years." 

And naturally the site has impor- 
tant historical significance. 

And its si zo and unusually lino 
state of preservation hnve given it 
.in inipuitant place in Jordan's 
touiial industry. "Hand in hand 
witli tl-ie conservation and devo- 
lupmunt ol lessor known sites in 
the country, the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment decided to embark upon 
a comprehensive and long range 
programme of conservation and 
extension of tourist facilities at 
Jerash nnd Petra. Its two best 
preserved and main sight-seeing 
centres." 

They nro.' insists Dr. Hndidi, “of 
enormous value to the economy 
nnd their conservation and pres- 
ervation are one of the prerequis- 
ites for increasing this Important 
6ourco of Incomo." "ThiB century 
has seen a heartening growth in 
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Reconstruction works at Jerash 


conservation and the awareness 1 
of the importance to us today of 
the remains of our past. The con- 
servation of Jerash is a huge 
undertaking calling for the highest 
degree of scholarship, judgement 
and the sense of truth as well as 1 
the most up-to-date technical 
skill." says Dr. Hadidi. 

The Jerash Conservation plan9 
were designed to meet three ma- 
jor requirements: To preserve and 
protect the vulnerable antiquities 
of Jerash; to provide physical fa- 
cilities and amenities for visitors; 
and to improve the preservation 


and interpretative services of each 
site. 

"A significant aspect of the plan 
is that under its aegis, a team of 
highly skilled specialists will be 
drawn together which is able to 
1 offer the best In archaeological 
and conservation practice. It Is our 
hope that Jerash will become an 
Arab Centre for archaeology and 
conservation whose abilities would 
i be available to all Jordan's Arab 
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neighbours and friends," e>- 
pressed Dr. Hadidl. 

Thanks to the many efforts of i 
the organizations Involved, Jms'i 
ia being saved and restored. If is i 
history book In which pages ar< 
still being turned. Ancient and long 
dead Jerash is finally returning in 
life as we seek to reassemble and 
sift through Its fascinating remaw 
for a glimpse back Into our pre- 
cious, precious past, 
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Rebuilding the Castle at AJIoun 


Let us guide you to 
Middle East business 
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Jordan’s only weekly business paper offering you the lat- 
est on contracts, contacts, new opportunities and joint 
ventures. 

Tel: 667177, Telex 21392 Media Jo. 

P O Box 591 , Amman- Jordan. 
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Typesetters needed 


The Jerusalem Star weekly Is In nee h d tQt 
professional typesetters to work on Pn , 
composition machines. Typing skills n . 

proficiency in English language are 
ttal. Qualified applicants 8hou, jLd 0 fl 
664153 or 667177 and ask for extend 
74 or 75 to set an appointment. 
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IT LOOKS like merely digging 
about in the desert, but it is in 
fact "the best example I know 
of making archaeology rele- 
vant to modern problem," 
according to Barri Jones, 
professor of archaeology at 
the University of Manchester, 
UK. 

The UNESCO-backed Libyan 
Valleys Survey, of which Jones ia 
co-director, aims to discover how 
farms flourished In Libya In Roman 
times where today there Is only 
desert. If the 2,000-year-old tech- 
niques can be rediscovered, then 
perhaps agriculture can be re- 
established or established In 
much of dryland North Africa. 

The Survey dates from 1078, 
when Colonel Qadhafl suggested 
that the country's Department of 
Antiquities should investigate the 
extensive remains of Roman farm- 
ing systems. A British team from 
the Universities of Manchester 
nnd Sheffield began in 1979 to 
concentrate on an 11,000 square 
kilometre area south of Tripoli, and 
n French team from the Ecole Nor- 
mals Superleur In Paris began in- 
vestigating a similar-sized area in 
(ho Sirtlca region of north central 
Libya. 

In the 1950s and 1960's the re- 
mains of farms were Investigated 
by the British archaeologist Ri- 
chard Goodchild, who dated them 
lo the late third century AD, near 
the end of the Roman period. The 
most striking remains are a series 
ol stone 'castles' along the edges 
of wadis (dry streambeds which 
flow in the short rainy seasons). 
These structures are often near 
stone walls running scross the 
narrower tributary wadis at fre- 
quent Intervals. 

Goodchild hypothesised that the 
castles', known locally as 'gsur', 
were fortified farms established by 
Roman colonists. But the UNE- 
SCO survey established that the 








The ruins of a stone (castle) or fortified farm probably built by local farmers in the first century AD. 
Can desert be made to support such farms again? Photo UNESCO 


'gsur' represent a lata stage in the 
development of the settled agri- 
cultural communities which began 
to flourish in the first century AD, 
in early Roman times. It appears 
that the farms wore not built by 
colonists, but by local people who 
were responding to increased de- 
mand for agricultural produce in 
the expanding Roman cities along 
the coast to the norlh. 

Settlements are concentrated 
along the narrower wadis, which 
are up to 500 metres wide, with 
sloping rather than steep sides, 
and particularly at tributary junc- 
tions. The associated wall sys- 


tems, extending from the sur- 
rounding plateaus down to the 
wadi floors, were sophisticated 
water harvesting networks. 

The walls were designed "to 
channel the rainfall from a large 
catchment area on the surround- 
ing plateaus os efficiently ns 
possible down to a much smaller 
areH of the wadi floor, and there to 
slow the water flow by a chain of 
cross walls, to maximise soil irri- 
gation and silt deposition in the 
agricultural area", according to 
the British survey team. Other 
walls channelled run-off Into cis- 
terns. 


Investigations by botanists at- 
tached to the UNESCO team have 
established that the settlements 
practised nn intensive mixed agri- 
culture, growing barley, wheat, 
figs, dates, watermelons, olives, 
grapos and lentils. They kept 
sheep, goats, camels and don- 
keys. More stock was herded In 
the southern settlements, where 
rainfall was lower. 

The UNESCO team is still de- 
bating the chronology of the sys- 
tem's collapse. It appears that the 
southern farms were abandoned 
towards the end of the Roaman 


period-:* with the population rev® 
erting to nomadic pastoralism. The 
northern settlements survived 
much longer, and one carbon- 14 
dating test indicated that they 
were still functioning in the ninth 
century — well into Islamic times. 

The main reason why the set- 
tlements withered appears to have 
been the decline of the cities, and 
thus of markets, along Ihe coast. 
No evidence suggests that any 
major changes in ruin fall levels 
played a part. 

But there are Indications that 
the region might have been 
slightly wetter in Roman times 
than it is now. If tests confirm this, 
it could prove crucial in under- 
standing the demise of the set- 
tlements. In such a marginal envi- 
ronment, even a tiny change in 
rainfall can have a drastic impact 
on the frequency of droughts. 

Soil erosion appears to have 
played a part In the settlement's 
collapse. The wadi soils were 
much the same in Roman times os 
they are today. On the plateaus, 
howover, where livestock grazed, 
it seems to have been a mature 
soil which developed in .1 wet tor 
period before Roman times. Over- 
grazing by the Romano -Libyan 
farmers eroded it at a lime when 
g renter aridity prevented it from 
re-forming. 

For modern agriculture, the main 
significance ot the Libyan Valleys 
Survey has been to highlight the 
way in which soil and water can 
be conserved in soml-arid regions 
by careful management of run-off, 
using very simple technology. 

Libya lias long-term plans for a 
major expansion of farming in Its 
semi-desert regions. As Professor 
Jones soys, the survey means 
that "experimental farms which 
ore pushing southwards Into the 
desert can be guided to areas 
which we know were cultivated 
2.000 years ago." 


(Earthscan) 


PLO and UN Resolutions 


MIRAGE In Concert 


By Sana Alul 

Star Staff Writer 

ALTHOUGH THE Palestinian and 
ine American positions look nearer 
than ever before the peace 
process seems to be reaching an 
and. 

This was the first time that the 
u s. Administration has agreed on 
L ne holding the International 
reace conference. It Is also the 
,lrs ‘ time the Americans have 
agreed on the participation of the 
m the conference. 

Th ®, American demand Is that 
J? should accept uncondl- 
JS a i'L lhe UN - Resolutions 242 
and 338 .The U.S. said the accep- 

P 0 i n £? ! he tw0 resolutions Is the 
rL0 s ticket to the conference. 

The PLO, on the other hand 
save two conditions to accept the 
t *°. resolutions: The first is, either 
-in nli hvo resolutions among 
‘ i u.N. and Security Council re90- 
lions or to add to the two resolu- 

n? n in .o, third on0 (Resolution 181 
on 948) which was signed by the 

Secondly, the PLO wants the 
finh't 1° r6 ^°0nlze the Palestinians 
rJKf !? 8e,, 'determination within a 
confederation with Jordan. 

\vL° r .'/ 0fC * an . which brought the 
Ik?- 08 c ' ose r. Its reward was 
e cancellation of the arms deal. 

, tw 9 questions which now 
* s future of the 
wh.? lniaf )' Jordanian relation, and 
tho 1 B 0olng lo hQ PPen In future If 
0 Parses process breaks down? 


Sources from high Palestinian 
and Jordanian quarters assured 
that the relations will not be af- 
fected by a breakdown ot the 
peace process, especially when 
the two sides do care for the si- 
tuation of the Palestinians In the 
occupied territories, who find it Im- 
possible to choose one of the two 
sides. 

A PLO official listed to The Star 
the Organization's plans for the 
future as follows: 

1- The most Important procedure 
which has to be taken as soon as 
possible is the re-unlon of the 
Palestinian factions and In this 
context, he declared that a series 
of meetings were held lately with 
officials from the Popular Front for 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). and 
the Democratic Front for Libera- 
tion of Palestine (DFLP) and the 
Communist Party. 

The official gave the assurance 
also that the atmosphere now 
encourages ail the factions to go 
ahead with the re-union. 

He said however that the PLO is 
looking forward to a good 
Palestinian-Syrian relations, and 
in this field, he mentioned that 
Abu-lyad will meet Syrian officials. 
Also the PLO's relation with the 
Soviet Union is going on steadily. 

2- The second step is the United 
Arab position on the Arab-lsraell 
conflict. 

3- The last but not the least, Is the 
reinforcement of the military op- 
tion in the occupied territories on 
the same line with the political op- 
tion outside the occupied territo- 
ries. 


By Douglas Hood 

Special to The Star 

IN WHAT may definitely be termed 
a success, the Jordanian rock 
group MIRAGE played to (our 
nearly sell-out crowds last week 
at the Concord Cinema. 

MIRAGE creatively introduced a 
new dimension In local entertain- 
ment with the introduction of their 
new sound and light systems 
which so effectively enhanced 
their performances. 

Most people in Jordan do not 
know what to expect from a 
concert because there are so few 
of them here. Well, now they have 
an idea, and hopefully that Idea 
can be embellished upon in future 
concerts with new innovations to 
the local concert scene. 

On the large screen at the Con- 
cord Cinema there were throu- 
ghout the concert a kaleidoscope 
of images, colours and pictures 
displayed specifically with the in- 
tent of enhancing the mood and 
feelings of the pieces with 
which they corresponded. There 
was also a bank ol lights -red. 
yellow, green anti blue at the front 
of the stage constantly alternating 
with the rhythm of the music. 

Ai times, when the intensity ot 
the piece called tor it. the 
movements of the band on stage 
were accentuated through fhe use 
of a strobe light. At oilier times 
they moved about in a cloud ot 
fog, which nearly enveloped the 
entire stage. All of these effects 
combined to provide a very drama- 
tic visual 9how to accompany the 
aural. 
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Musically, the group was at 
It's peak. It was obvious that the 
band was mentally piqued, and In- 
strumen tally prepared for the four- 
-day spectacle. With the assis- 
tance of exceptional perfor- 
mances on lead guitar and key- 
boards by their guest musicians 
Gerard Moushado. and Sa'ld Ba- 
soqa, the music they produced 
was solid end tight. 

Emotionally, the band was not 
fully prepared though for the re- 
gours of maintaining a consis- 
tently high oulput of energy re- 
gardless of the response of the 
audience The first performonce 
on Thursday was full ol energy, 
emotion, and interplay with the au- 
dience which excited the audience 
and in turn induced it to react to 
music by singing along, clapping, 
shouting, and In general spurring 
the band on. 

The result was a high level of 
output ol energy throughout the 
show by the band. In offset the 
audience and tho bond feeding oft 
of the energy of Hie other. On Fri- 
day, coming off the good 
performance and response 
on Thursday, (he band was even 


more psyched, and again there 
was the energy response cycle 
which the band felt produced the 
best concert of the series. 

Saturday though was a different 
story, and the cycle failed to get 
going, producing what the band 
felt to be a let down to Its fans, and 
this depressed feeling carried over 
into the first set ol Sunday's 
concert. 

Fortunately though, the group 
was ablo to pull together during 
the break, nnd after the alow start 
involve the audience and restore 
some of the lost energy. All of this 
need for emotional feedback can 
be accredited to the groups rela- 
tively little conceit experience. 
Whan II has a few more perfor- 
mances under its belt one will 
most likely he able to expect the 
kind of consistency one gels from 
ond's more experienced Pop and 
Rock favour I fos. 

Altogether the concert series 
were truly u success, und a 
land-mark for Jordanian rock 
groups. For MIRAGE ft was one 
more step in the fulfillment ol the 
dream that one day Jordan will be 
put on the map of Ihe music world. 
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Arab-American speaks on US-Arab relations 


By Imad Mlkall Al-Qsous 

Special to Tho Star 

"II iS possible, of course, to In- 
fluence putilic opinion in the 
United States through organized 
well thought plans." says Dr. A. Al- 
Morayatf a (octuror in Political 
Science at the University ol Tol- 
edo, Ohio. In an interview with The 
Star this week, Dr Al-Marayati, 
who is on a visit to Jordan said the 
240 million American population is 
not entirely anti-Arab. "Certainly, 
the politically minded groups have 
been Inking positions that can be 
termed as pro-Israeli," he added. 

Dr Al-Marayati said that this 
pro-Israeli tendency on the part of 
the current US administration is 
really viewed as pro -American. So 
it Is presented as pro-American, 
not pro-Israeli. Mo aasoitod that 
tho American public should bn 
educated to tho point where they 
will realize that ttioy huvo boon 
nvon handed then, tho would bo 
some changes. Unfortunately, the 
Arfih'Anierlcnu Information agen- 
cies are not effectively doing Iho 
job. 

"It is a matter of responsibility 
It Is tho responsibility of the Am- 
erican to bo well informed, well 
educe tnd on international events. 
Unfortunately, tho average Ameri- 
can is so busy with so many 
things, and can bo considered to 
he uninformed," said Dr Al- 
Mtimyati Me added that tho US is 
a super power which is involved in 
all .1 spec in of inter national rela- 
tions globally So. Iho average Am- 
erican cannot be considered as 
woil informed on nil the issues at 
all times 

Tho second problem 15 that 
Hwro are well urgarrizod and wed 
financed groups in tho US advo- 
cating Iho pro-lsrtioh positions. 
They are presenting the Israeli 
interest os being American. 


"I do not think tho average Am- 
erican roally knows much about 
tho Arahs. His views about tho 
Arab world have been colourod to 
a largo extant by movies and tele- 
visions which represent the Arabs 
not in a good light. The mass me- 
dia present to a largo extent pro 
Israeli policies," he said. 

Dr Al-Marayatt said the crux of 
the problem is a matter ol informa- 
tion, as well as presentation." If 
proper information Is presented to 
the American public, and if it is 
presented in a way that can be 
acceptable to the average Ameri- 
can, then ! think it Is possible to 
change Iho American public opi- 
nion." 

He emphasised that there are 
basic interests in the foreign po- 
licy between the US and the Arab 
world. These interests inlcude 
economic, strategic, commercial, 
trade nnd others. They are consid- 
erable internals, which in the long 
run could go merit a more harmoni- 
ous, or rather stronger relations 
between tho US and the Arab 
world. 

"As Americans we have to view 
matter ns it they are American 
interests, which coincide to a large 
oxtent with Arab Interests. The 
fact which we have to bear in mind 
19 that I do not think really 1 that 
Arab-Amoricans realize the extent 
nnd depth of tho Arab interests in 
so (nr ns the American interests 
aro concerned I don't think that 
Iho Arabs have done the job that 
should bo dono. with regard to 
moulding and Influencing the pu- 
blic opinion. 

"Tho organizations that have 
boon formed in tho US could make 
vury limited efforts in changing pu- 
blic opinion. Meanwhile, on the op- 
posite side you have something 
like five million well organized 
groups representing the Zionists' 
interests and aims So what have 



Dr Al-Marayatl 

been done is completely limited, 
and what is really wanted is 
more." 

With regard to the Arab com- 
munity In the US Dr Al-Marayati 
said there is no accurate numbers 
for their size. They are estimated 
to be about a million and a half to 
two million, in addition to that the 
Arabs are extremely fragmented 
on religious, cultural and various 
lines. The other thing is that many 
of the Arabs are integration's. 
They integrate with other groups. 

He said there are some vocal 
groups, may be not large In num- 
ber, who speak often on Arab iss- 
ues. But these groups suffer the 
lack of organization. Arab govern- 
ments he added, should encour- 
age all efforts to enlighten the Am- 
erican public. What is really 
needed is a collective action at all 
levels. It should not depend on 
one group or the other, but a col- 
lected coordination between the 
Arab governments and the 


Arab-American communities to 
pursue a plan that present the 
position of the Arab world. 

On how the Arab governments 
can manage to establish an Arab 
lobby in the US Dr Al Marayotl 
said, first, "we have to have con- 
siderable funds behind it. In other 
words, US politicians will have to 
realize that an Arab lobby has, a 
number of votes behind it. Second, 
there should be funds to support 
campaigns. I think also that the 
Arabs will have to realize that this 
Is not something they could just 
create overnight, but tak69 time to 
be established and organized. 

He said the organizations will 
have to face the realities, the 
facts that Arab-American organi- 
zations in the US are not strong: "I 
could even use the word weak, In 
the sense of being a challenge to 
the pro-Israeli lobby," Dr Al- 
Marayatl noted. 

The Arab governments have to 
take a much more concerted effort 
to win the minds of American peo- 
ple. Certain acts of support have 
to be given to those who are 
working on behalf of justice and 
peace In the Middle East. "What 
concerns us as Americans is that 
the Middle East problems are so 
dangerous towards peace. So I 
think we have to think in terms of 
concerted efforts, namely, sup- 
porting all efforts by Individuals or 
organizations to establish, or 
advocate an open discussion of 
'the Middle East problem In the US. 
This open discussion, we have to 
bear In mind, will be resisted by 
the pro-Israelis." 

Dr Al-Marayati added that, there 
is a lot of blacklisting against cul- 
tural and political dignitaries. He 
said a Zionist McCarthylsm is 
practised against pro-Arabe who 


are not necessarily of Araborio, 
Vanessa Redgrave, for ij! 
is a person who Is zomL 
about pence and humanity h? 
ghoul the world. There are mat- 
po iticlans, public figures, ari£ 
university professors and 
who have been subjected to l 
rnssment and intimidation of Zw. 
ist McCarthylsm. h 

The Arab world can do a graal 
deal to alleviate the problems that 
these people face." We are 
speaking here about a Zlonls! 
lobby, which means millions of wei 
organised people against an Indi- 
vidual. Obviously the Arab side 
should face all these with practi- 
cal, emotional and psychofcgfai 
support to these dignitaries to 
help them pursue their educationeJ 
task. 

"I do believe that US, Zionist , 
blacklisting, harassments and inti- 
midation are alien to the America.-, 
experience. As an American ci- 
tizen I am speaking about It andli 
continue speaking about It." 

Dr Al-Marayatl concluded that 
establishing an Arab lobby In the 
US comes through three man 
channels. The Arabs shou'd 
strengthen the discussion be- 
tween Arabs, for example on offi- 
cial and unofficial groups, and 
educators, and those who m 
concerned with public opinion 0 
the Arab world. Secondly, great? 
support should be given to these 
groups and organizations. "I be- 
lieve that ail of them should be 
supported, although there is loo 
much fragmentation between ite 
Arab groups In the US. The las! is 
that a person who takes a atari 
like that of Vanessa Redgrave or 
others should be definitely sup- 
ported both financially and mo- 
rally" 
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Debate held on ‘Arab image abroad’ 


By Nafwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

THE ARAB Womens Graduate 
Club organized a Debate on the 
'Image of Arabs Abroad 4 on Satur- 
day 1 February. The speakers 
were Mrs. Laila Sharaf, former 
Minister of Information, Mr. AH 
Ghandour, Chairman of the ALIA 
Board of Directors and Dr. Mazen 
Armouti, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the Yar- 
mouk University, irbid. 

Mrs. Laila Sharaf, who spoke 
first said that the Arabs abroad, 
have been suffering from this bad 
image, for a long time. It affected 
especially those who Immigrated 
lo the west long ago. and yet have 
not been granted the proper im- 
portance and attention, until the 
beginning of this century, when 
some writers of Arab origin, like 
Jack Shahin. Edmond Ghoralb, 
and Michael Suleiman, started 
dealing with this problem. They die 
this by hofding mootings, and writ- 
ing urtfclos in newspapers, 
defending the Arab image. 

This acfivlly reached its climax, 
when iho Arab-American commit- 
100 wits established in the early 
1960’s especially for this purpose, 
nnd wns headed by the former 
Senator of Arabic: origin, Mr. 
James Abu Rlzlfc 

Mrs. Shnrat. attributed the bad 
image problem to three main 
causes historical, political, cultu- 
ral and educational. 

The historical rods, go bock to 
the Dark Ages, when Europe was 
suffering from decline culturally,* 
socially, and politically. At that 
lime, the Arab culture was at Its 
climax, with the Arabs spreading 
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the message of Islam with all Its were living in, and gave out their 
civilized aspects. They also Intro- bast production. 


duced the world to new discov- 
eries in the fields of medicine and 
astronomy and other sciences. 
This made the west Jealous of 
Arabs and their civilization. 

The second root, being the poll- 


As a result, Mrs. Laila Sharaf, 
made three suggestione: 

— Political participation,! In an 
active form of Arabs living out 
side, and deeper indulgence, in el- 


mo sooonu rooi, using me poll- — 7* " 'uuiuouua, m ei- 

tical. The most important being the Bc,i ° 8 campaign^, which would 
Zionist Movement. Its activities In fumble them to gain more power 
the West, aimed all the time, at ‘ hus rec0ivln 9 more benefits, 
creating a bad image about the — Arab governments and Arab 
Arabs whose land the former was organizations dealing with the 

intending to take by force. They Western world, must act with self 

made it appear like they were only respect, and In a more or less 

taking an un-used land, belonging stern manner, and never retreat- He 8,80 held our mass media re- , .u. ltW | ifo 

to some Ignorant and. uncivilized, Ing under pressure in order in sponsible for the situation In which Dr. Armouti, also at 

people just like the Americans did preserve our national economic were are now - The radio stations to ourselves, as Aral bs a rra ^ 

to the original inhabitants of Am- and political interests For tha were casing on us to know our the Inefficiency of our 

erica - Western world respects onlv the ® neml6s before we were able to dia, public relations, an 

tn their campaign to spread this 8 * ron 9- know ourselves. attitude, which p ay 0 ^ 

bad imago about the Arabs, they - The last suggestion. Is attri- Q hand our said that although P 

desenbed them at one stage as buted to a more active participa- It® West ln seneral supports this the Ara ' mfle ting, a ^ 

Uncivilized then a another, tlon in the cultural field, whereby !t eo 7 about ,he 'Bad Arab', yet, At the end of the meaw* ^ 
Comm un is I a . and finally as 'anti- we could be more active and more Am0ri can media offered the bate between the leciure 

Capitalists . Finally then, the image constructive in proving compatible best contribution In this field, brain the public followed, dis 

of the extravagant rich Arab, who to this field. P washing the American public with various aspects of the sud^ 

stupidly spends his money around. 

Tho latest image Is the Terrorist'. M M , 


this phony Image about ua. 

Mr. Ghandour emphasized 
idea of Arab Unity, an JJJJ 
which la the only force aj* 

The second speaker was Mr. All saving our socle y ^ 
Ghandour, who talked about the defects and d8 J a .'-Jj-h. cap- 
phony Image, which the West has will provided a dew ^ 1(11 . 
drawn about the Arabs, Instead of able of changing 
the real Image. age’, 

He traced this phony Image, The i aB t speaker Dr. Mazen J 
back to the Western armed Inva- Armouti emphasized H» JJ 
aions to our part of the world, and wh i ch the Western media Pjjj 
the peaceful treaties, which foil- nrnv iriinn this Image about 
owed. Also, some Arab personal!- £ h|a iB because most of tho ^ 
las, played a great rale In creating ™ 8 against lt» 

this bad Image about themselves Bnd everything that la AJJ 
until we have come to believe in ogneclallvunder the Zionist f# 4 
thl9 Image ourselves. g U fr e 

He also held our mass media re- , pus 

sponsible for the situation In which Dr. Armouti, also at trio « ' 
were are now. The radio stations to ourselves, as Arabs aro ^ 
were calling on us to know our the Inefficiency of our ^ 
enemies before we were able to dla, public relations, 0 ™, 
know ourselves. attitude, which played a 0 a 

. Mr, Qhandour Bald that although Pr " 


All I he time, there was nobody to 
defend Iho Arabs, although we al- 
ways 6ee some organizations 
defending helpless minorities all 
around Iho world. 

The Ihird rool goes back to cul- 
tural and educational factors 
where-by Arabs, were very lato in 
noticing the importance of a 
world-wide Arab cultural movemsn- 
t. This could introduce to the out- 
side world our culture, especially 
those who think we have none. 
Until very recently, none of our 
writers cared to translate any of 
our literature, or heritage books 
into other languages. This was 
conlraiy lo the Jews, who partici- 
pated In the cultural societies they 


Efforts underway to release Sarhan 


THE JORDANIAN government has 
accepted an application to receive 
Mr Sarhan Bsharah Sarhan who is 
serving a life sentence in Califor- 
nia State Prison. Sarhan was ac- 
CUSOJ Of assassinating the late 

June IMS.' K6nn0dy 0n 6 

The application was submitted 
by the Executive Council of the 
S Welfare . Societies 

ECliwI ha V, Ca,if0rnla - The 
Qo ? ha u b ®? n try,nB ,0 h0 lp 
18 a Jordanian ci- 
tizen, to obtain a release and then 
lo settle in Jordan. 


. J na news report published by 
Aa- Dub tour Newspaper on Sun- 
day BCUWS was hoping that 
he Prison's administration au- 
thorities will respond to the efforts 
made to release Mr Sarhan. A 
written request was handed over 
to the prison administration by Dr 
Mohammad Mahdl, chairman of 
me Arab-American Association In 

The ECUW8, the paper added, 
has sought the help of the Minis- 
try of Labour In Jordan. The Minis- 
LV ef ?T red the application to the 
authorities which agreed to let Mr 
oarnan come to Jordan. 


Later, the prison 

age to the Cain forna ^ 

nlatration through Dr 

ing him that the uni 
everything nec08B ® }L is rel^ 
ate Mr Sarhan after {o ^ 

so that he w,ll jJ°Jjf v e 

life and be a products 


the society. 


Because j^ l8 g3SurtS 
side the prison. Ad u nce £ 
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Nature rewards the artist with inspiration 


By Reenlq Ellssa 

Special lo lh'^ Star j 
•■| HAVE ALWAYS had a strong 
urge to express myself through 
colours. I envied the musicians 
who succeeded in expressing 
themselves without telling 
something realistic and found , 
out that colour could be as ex- 
pressive as sound," says Ufe- 
mla Rizk. 

Ufemla Rizk Is a Jordanian 
artist who has become well 
known, not only in Jordan, but 
internationally. She is an ab- 
stract painter who believes In 
the idea of eliminating the sub- 
ject completely instead of re- 
ducing or deforming it. She 
says that abstract painting 
abandons the skin of nature 
but does not renounce its laws. 

"Art cannot be great unless 
it Is directly linked to cosmic 
laws. You feel these laws In an 
unconclous way when you get 
close to nature not from the 
exterior but from the interior. 

"When an artist possesses ex- 
ternal and Internal eyes for na- 
ture, then nature rewards the 
artist by providing him with In- 
spiration," she says. 

Ufemla believes that a really 
good art work doesn't have to ■ 
be created through the cons- 
cious mind. "To me art is an In- 
tuition," she says. 

She says that the hostility 
towards abstract painting 
proves the Importance of this 1 
art form as there Is no good In 
what is usually accepted with 
ease. 

Ufemla has participated Ini 
many art exhibitions outside 
Jordan and she believes that 
its far better for the artist to be 
opened to the world In order to 
know where he exactly stands. 
She likes to wonder from one 
exhibition to another and to 
mad art books and magazines 
to keep herself up to date. 

Although Ufemla favours ab- 
stract paintings but still she 
paints her favourite ancient, 
mins. "I usually paint one or I 




two such works in a year. To 
me such paintings are a vaca- 
tion from the abstract. But still 
the abstract Is my Identity. You 
find the true Ufemla In my ab- 
stract paintings." 

Ufemia reads a lot, and her 
art is Influenced by the sub- 
jects she reads. She says 
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Ufemla Rizk 

"when I first started to paint, I 
was very much Influenced by 
Indian philosophy and Buddh- 
ism. But my favourite reading 
is science fiction. At the 
moment, I’m very Interested In 
art and I read about the great 
painters because my view of 
such painters differs after 
reading about their history 
then visiting their exhibitions." 

Ufemia paints while listening 
to classical music and she 
uses brushes and knives. , 
When she first started to paint, 
she used the colours straight 
from the tube. Now she's an 
expert. She mixes her own 
colours until she reaches the 
right ones. Her paintings are 
always large In size. 

"I find more freedom In a big 
sized painting than in a small 
one but still I think that if one 
can control a small sized paint- 
ing and succeed in that then 
he is a true painter," she says. 

Ufemla Rizk has been very 
much influenced by Jorda- 
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The news from Mt Nebo 

THE Royal Cultural Centre is the venue for a lecture 
jnis evening, Thursday 6 February, on 'Archaeological 
nesearch at Mount Nebo, Past and Present*. 

The speaker is Fr Michele Picclrillo who has worked 
on excavation and restoration at both the Memorial of 
Moses on Mount Nebo and at Madaba. The lecture be- 
fllns at 6.00 pm. 

Pjcclrillo will speak again on Saturday 8 February 
nLl . 0 * n Conference hall of the Faculty of En- 
K»« r £!Q and Technology at the University of Jordan 
ms subject will be ‘Recent Archaeological Works along 
J ne R oman Cardo of Madaba.' 


nian artist Fahrellnissa Zeid, 
and she is one of the members 
of her Institute of Fine Arts. 

Aside from painting Ufemla 
is a member of the Jordanian 
Cine Club. Where does her *£i 
Interest In the seventh art 
stem from? * 

She says "The cinema is a 
great art and very influential 
too, and if I want to be a true 
painter I must live in an artistic 
atmosphere. The branches of 
art contributes to each other. 

Film 8 provide me with inspira- 
tion. 

Ufemia has held five private 
exhibitions in Jordan and 
France, and participated in six 
joint exhibitions in Jordan. She 
now. t\a8 a permanent exhibi- 
tion in the "Galerle Malson et 
Jqrdjn" in Paris and Cannes. 

Shb has also participated in 
four international exhibitions in 
J^pan in 1980, 1981, 1982 and 
1983. 

She has won seven gold me- 
dals and a number of other 
awards and a number of the 
"Academle Internationale de 
Lutece In France, member of 
the League of Social Educa- 
tion. Paris and member of Sa- 
lone d’Autamne in Paris. 

Ufemia believes in develop- 
ing herself, even If she makes 
mistakes and she says, 
"Those who do nothing are 
those who are making the big- 
gest mistake." 


‘Abstract painting abandons the 
skin of nature but does not re- 
nounce Its laws' 



‘To me art Is an Intuition 
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Dubious role 


WIU1N US Pi (; l;k It ml Ronald Reagan told his countrymen and the rest of the 
woild that his « jovorninont will do anything. oven violate international laws, to 
hunt down "tnrroii&ls". ho was giving laraol the same right. And indeed the 
HKHMit I si. lull hijacking of a Libyan piano and forcing it to land in Israel is a proof 
Hint Aiiirinshi muilicinor,' kill instead of heal. 

Only taw months ago US fighters intercepted an Egyptian civilian aircraft and 
forced it to land in Malta Before that Israeli warplanes violated the sovereignty 
of nn Arab country by bombing the headquarters of the PLO ipjunis. 

Today the act of piracy against another civilian aircraft by Israel carries with 
it a now definition of Israel's rights in the region which are backed entirely by 
Mr Roagan and his government . 

The cycle of state terrorism was inilia ted by Israel, enlarged by the United 
Stales and institutionalized by both tho US and Israel. No law, international or 
regional, seems to deter these two countries from abusing the rights of other 
nations whether friendly or hostile. 

Israel's intransigence and blind ambitions are growing every day. When the 
crimes are brought to (tie UN Security Council the United States assumes the 
dubious role of defending Israel s actions even in the face of world condemna- 
tion. The notorious American veto becomes the norm rather than the exception. 


This ridiculous affair is occurring more often than usual. Israeli crimes against 
all nations and all peoples leave no doubt of that country's total reliance on 
the backing of the United States. The US becomes the enemy as much as 
Israel. No logic, fairness or arbitration Is involved but total disregard for the 
feelings of millions and an intentional drive to despair and disbelief in the role of 
international organizations and forums. 


The question today Is no longer based on what will the US do in regard to 
Israel, but rather what the next Israeli adventure will be. No nation has the 
total unequivocal support of a superpower like Israel does. It is at this stage 
that the Arab world must look at the United States from a new perspective. 

What is probably needed now is for the Arabs to show the United States 
their dismay and discontent. We hope that this time actions will be the reply 
than mere words ot condemnation. 


Oil price war 
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‘Ring out the Old, Ring 
in the New’ 


measured much more brightness than W 
device really produced. 

Another division in American aocWy W 
may grow In 1986 has grown ojej" 
ranks of the Republican party. TJ»» 

the 1 1 neo-conservatlves, . ad, * aafJJ 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star US correspondent 

NINETEEN EIGHTY six looks like a year for 
realization of hopes — better, In any case, 
than 1985, which was in many ways a year 

of horrors. me nwj-umwn ci=bj 

As 1980 opens, the world is more or less Ja j k f 01 ^’^ 0 q^Jirnbf 8 ^nti-comnw^ 
at peace. True, some Arabs and Israelis are actively to back h 10 overlhrai 

still killing each other, but peace prospects in s urgenta in ’ P® p ^ a ps afsotfa 

are real even though illusive. If King Hum- the Anfl °J a P ni^Mozambiaue. Indeed, Wf 
eln has his way and Prime Minister Peres Government of M States take up & 

remains nn-nnnrntlvfi riurinn his mmnininn WOUld hBV6 the Un rnmnUH'lW' ^ 

gels against Ideological conn 


remains co-operative during his remaining 
months In office, then 1986 could be the 


year of Arab- Israeli settlement. Marxism worldwide. 

in 1986 Africa will be p*0 . 

n fi nr Hid fonrfill drought of 


Meanwhile an absolutely useless war will ther afler the fearful drougM ~ ^ 
continue between Iran and Iraq. Chances years. What America and ne ^ 
are there will be no peace in the life time of world can do for Africa la m #h 0 Afnci‘) 
Ayatollah Khomeini. just sending food It Is to teach J ^ 


juai auiiuiii'j thfl one !»*» 

technological skills “ ° n si |. an t (ain^= 
become better, drough -resisiam 


;«mu wnf,, nnr ( 

the Other hand o take ' P« r > j n 


Oil 


THE Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries OPEC, a 13-member cartel 
is finding itself caught in on oil price war. The current oil glut has been caused 
by non-OPEC oil producing countries which brought down oil prices sharply 
This situation has brought the OPEC and the non-OPEC oil producers into con- 
frontation OPEC which dominated the world oil market a decade ago now haB a 
share of 40 per cent of the market demand. 

Following last year's price cut in oil prices enforced by the non-OPEC oil 
producing nations, OPEC resorted to a reduction in its production quota to cre- 
ate scarcity in the market and a reluctant price rise. However, this did not 
happen and prices continued to fall. 

The cancellation of the monitoring council meeting which was scheduled to 
be held Thursday and chaired by the Saudi oil Minister Ahmed Zakl Yamani 
Shows that Saudi Arabia is determined to go ahead with its plan to flood the oil 
market to pul) down oil prices to $10 per barrel. Such efforts undoubtedly will 
adversely affect the economies of the non-OPEC oil producing nations espe- 
cially Britain where production costs are much higher than those of Middle East 
producers. 

Fait In oil prices has had Its impact on the British currency which fell in the 
European trading In the past days. Speculations are .also that further fall in oil 
prices could even threaten the stability of certain governments. 

Further Cuts in OPEC production quotas is suggested by certain members of 
the cartel, which however, may not prove to be an effective weapon. But the 
efforts to pull down the prices may have an adverse impact because a very low 
price could definitely force the uneconomical oil producers to think over their 
production policy and this may eventually persuade them to co-operate with 
OPEC pi Officers. Yet the only solution to a stable oil price la co-operaklon and 
mutual understanding between the OPEC and noh-OPEC oil producers. 

The fait in oil prices would be a blessing for industrialised nations which 
depend on energy imports. But on the other hand, it would be a'dangeroffe one 
for debtor countries like Mexico and Venezuela and other poor oil Drodurinn 
countries in OPEC Itself. : ■ n0 


For US-Soviet relations there Is Indeed 
hope. Gorbachev will probably visit Wash- 0,1 me Ulll “' = '^V^tr-lna Very many 
Ington In 1986, and some good may come of a,K * *J}invy a ^ wi] i nev er go back w 
It. But the biggest problem, generally known drought refugeos will never 

as "Star Wars," will probably persist and ,and - , .. Ihl0 will 

prevent maior progress towards reducing For Mexico and ColomDM ini . 
the burden of nuclear armament, because yeur of reconstruction after ea ^ 
the Russians Insist that the United States rora. In a strange way. some* 
first renounce Its scheme to build a laser comes out of recovery from » a 
weapon that could knock Russian nukes out form of now beginnings, 
of the sky soon after they are launched. The Uniled states will 

Tha Interesting thing here Is that Ameri- aensaf iona| a consW^rln^ P that yjj 8 *?. . 
with the people of many other more than e million unt 

lower Interest rates. 


cans 


are mBSHma in to" t£ tower 'infereat ratea, probaW 
SM 'S 0Be «!» believe Impll- “5te exp™nelon end reduction 

SSL 1 ?- 1 l“L d,nt R eaoan's scheme. And ESS netlcnal debt. 


I of mat ^ 


jL_,_ eviiging, HIIU 

? re fh°ee 7- a minority still, but grow- 
1 the 8C heme Is a mis- 
conception, fhat there can never be 


blesome national oem. ; 

1 think tW 1 ” 

a mite embarraBSlnQ'^j (he 

S-ttdK n 0t 1988 U WP-Sl , 

^erlce, much lees ell of the free S£ MmVwperts see sSnerf'SJe , 


aie living - — tVlnh P- 

' thaU h^lasera LiI, ea8on 1 !hfl y 8a V- ls young peopte^re 

■ miasllflfl rinriS, tlf < l e ? flned to cat °h Soviet ,ing marriage by about two ye aQ9 l3^ ; 

In| t[a] three to five min- with 1960. So median mard fl 

23.3 for women, 26.5 tor ni ^ 


titod ,1,1,11 - iu iiva min- 

earth 5 80 ® r - 320 W'ometres from 

But the Russians could readily rede- 

jSjnto rWWterate the boost 
earth'i 0 he, 8ht Inside the 

SS h on, y 80 or 88 kllome- 

wou'ldn%rw ^ the crlliQ8 ' .lasers 
th8 x ' ra y fi that go 
with mem can t penetrate the atmosphere, 


levelfed off! But 60 P® r H c K^A« 
still go fluey. As a .result ^ oUJ ^ ^ 


wtd^hateri 1 S'.* 1 ? a test of March 23, 

i .failure ?, 6u p c ® 88 was . actually a One deeper motive - flXU0 | 9 
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this year. More peogJJJ “J3 ** . 
ments rather than houses. 
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Traveller’s | 
notebook (2) 

Chinese dragons 

TO UNDERSTAND a Chinese you most' 
probably have to be one: You must live and 
die as one. You must feel... Chinese. The 
lew days I had spent in small China on the 
island of Taiwan would never qualify me to 
soeak with authority on the Chinese mind 
and way of Life. But since Taiwan was a re- 
fuge for those who escaped the communist 
lake over of mainland China back In the late 
Forties, the Island became a melting pot for 
the diverse ethnic cultures which exist on 
big China today. 

The Republic of China on Taiwan as its 
leaders call it, although never compensating 
lor a visit to the People's Republic, offers a 
wonderful contrast of Chinese ways of life 
and la a living extension of China's modern 
history. 

Looking back Into recent history one 
would be amazed at the atory which tells 
the creation of Taiwan. If this little Island, 
which became a haven for the Nationalists 
who were defeated by Mao Tse Tung's 
Communist forces, did not exist few kilome- 
tres away from mainland's coasts, history 
would have taken a different course. But It 
did and on this small and mountainous Is- 
land a new country was born. 

The atory does not end here. Taiwan 
could have survived as an unimportant 
country, like so many others In the Third 
World, feeling grateful that it was spared by 
its huge slater few kilometres away. The 
irony was that America Ignored Communist 
China and regarded the ROC as the only 
China. This little game the Americans played. 
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By Osama El-Shertf 






would have succeeded If It wasn't so Ironic 
and so wrong. Gradually the whole world 
discovered that you could probably patro- 
nize little China, but could not ignore the 
other China which occupies more than 50 
per cent of the area of the continent of Asia. 

So one day in 1978t the , Americans 
packed up and left Taipei. The, West had 
discovered Peking. Everybody followed the 
US and the Chinese on Taiwan felt be- 
trayed. But who could argue in their favour. 
Geopolitical interests dictated a different 
policy. The age of Red China had arrived. 

Now here Ib where the story gets excit- 
ing. If Taiwan was lucky to have two 
chances to survive, one when the National- 
ists found the Island and second when Am- 
erica adopted It, It was even luckier to be 
granted a third one. But this time It was the 
people of Taiwan who created it. 

Although It was politically isolated as Red 
China moved Into the United Nations to take 
ROC’s seat, It was not economically so. 
Everyone wanted to do business with Tai- 
wan and the name became an International 
trademark. The people of Taiwan did not 
waste the hey-days of the Fifties and Six- 
ties and worked to build a strong economy 
which the industrial West needed. The eco- 
nomic structures of Taiwan kept the country 
afloat during the difficult years of loneli- 
ness. 

The Industrial West began to return to 
Taipei but instead of sending ambassador^ 
It dispatched trade missions and represen- . 


tatlves. Businessmen from all over the world 
flocked the city, visiting factories In the 
north and south and signing multi-million 
dollar deals. The country was born again. It 
Is In this sense that Taiwan becomes a 
legend as a state. It became the prodigal 
son which everyone loved to work with. 

And so economics solved a major political 
dilemma. But the real Issue remains one ol 
sovereignty. Who belongs to what. The Peo- 
ple's Republic has never relaxed Its policy 
on Taiwan which regards the island as pari 
of its territories. The ROC does not dispute 
the question of territorial attachment, but It 
sees Itself as the only legitimate govern- 
ment which deserves to rule all ol China. 
The political and even the military options 
are stale. Neither party is doing anything to 
change the status quo. And it looks as if the 
world will have to deal with two Chinas for 
some time to come. 

Meanwhile, looking at the economic ad- 
vancements which Taiwan has achieved In 
the last three decades one wonderB what 
would have happened If the free enterprise 
system was allowed to flourish on the main- 
land since the 1940s. Would the story of 
Taiwan apply on the mainland? I don't have 
an answer. But from tha little I saw of the 
Chinese peopletjFcan say that I wouldn't be 
surprised If it did. The Chinese are success- 
ful businessmen by nature and it is a matter 
of time before the little dragon of Taiwan 
becomes a quarrelsome adult. 


Military solution in Sri Lanka 


THE VIOLENCE In Sri Lanka between the 
government forces and the Tamil guerrillas 
has increased in the recent weeks. The col- 
lapse of the ceasefire enforced under the 
auspices of India has paved the way for In- 
creased attacks and counter attacks which 
nave taken a heavy toll of civilian lives. 

The inability on the part of the govern- 
ment In Colombo to find a political solution 
to the ethnic crisis has in fact made the life 
of the civilian population In the nothern and 
eastern parts of the country difficult. Guer- 
mla attacks on the police stations and gov- 
ernment Installations and counter attacks 
hy the security forces on suspected guer- 
[Jia bases , and often the villages Inhabited 
hy the civilians, have Increased the number 
of civilian casualties apart from forcing 
them to flee their homes for refuge. 

The maelstrom which started about three 
J 8 ®.™ a flo has caused a deterioration In the 
nations economy and development. The 
jypnmenfa spending on defence has 
JJJtlphed. Colombo's adamant stand to re- 
Jwve the crisis through a military solution 
Uf® left the nation In a perpetual tension. 
I , 8 on Jy reason for this fracas Is alleged 
1 H na * ,on against the Tamila by the ma- 
Jonty Sinhalese 

i3 e Wvernment'e handling of the issue 
hatead of narrowing the differences has ra- 
aggravated the situation. The Tamils, 
n*£ 1 F!!' 8Hlu te 18 per cent of the 16 million 
PWation of the country, started with a de- 
ana for more autonomy for the northern 
0 astem regions where they live, and 
TaJ^^termlned to fight for a separate 
so™ ptete. Colombo's apprehension of 
imSu? more autonomy ie granted has 
thrt!J t0 a P° im of oo return. It forgets 
fopre the government resists such 
mands the worse the situation would be. 

Meanwhile the moderates In the Tamil 
and B n . ? peak of a fllve and ta kB policy 


dened the Tamil radicals who are^becoming , 
more and more adamant to accept anything 
short of an Independent Tamil state. 

President Jayewardhene two weeks ago 
raiected a proposal put forward by the mod- 
erate Tamil Liberation Front for the merger 
of northern and eastern provinces Into a 
single Tamil speaking state within a united 
Sri Lanka. The rejection apparently is out of 
the fear that If the Tamils are given a state, 
nevertheless, under the federal rule, they 
might later demand complete independence 
from Sri Lanka. But should such an even- 
tuality, (though cannot be ruled out) come 
up In the future, and If the local government 
of the Tamil areas under the federal rule en- 
joy substantial autonomy then the Tamils 
will get more say in the national govern- 
ment. It la also for the government to build 
up confidence In the minority Tamila who 
are an integral part of Sri Lanka, that the 
government is of them and for them. 

Yet Instead of finding a political solution 
that could bring harmony between the Ta- 
mils and the Sinhalese, the Sri Lankan Pre- 
sident recently said that he would seek a 
military solution to the ethnic conflict. Of 
course, he thinks, because the army Is well 
equipped and trained It could resolve the 
crisis. It sounds like an Illusive idea as now- 
here In the world has there been a military 
solution to a problem of such magnitude. 

A military solution to resolve the crisis 
that plagues this Island nation would only 
plunge it Into a bloody maelstrom. Such a 
situation would force the Tamils to flee for 
refuge In the South Indian state of Tamil 
Nadu, the home for 60 million Indian Tamila. 


BlSi 


The Influx ol refugees will have Its ad- 
verse impact on the socio-economic and 
political system In India. This and the pres- 
sure from the Indian Tamils on the New 
Delhi government might persuade India to 
Intervene. Such an event, though chances 
for It are remote, would only worsen the si- 
tuation in the Sub-continent and likely to go 
against the perceptions of Colombo. 

Therefore, before it is too late, a solution 
to the crIsiB has to be found, and that could 
only be through a political solution. How- 
ever, the government needs to change Its 
present firm and hard stand and adopt a 
more flexible policy on a give and take ba- 
sis. 

On the otner hand the Tamils, who are 
part and parcel of Sri Lanka now need to 
prove to the Colombo government and the 
Sinhalese that they are not for an indepen- 
dent state In Sri Lanka but only for more au- 
tonomy and more say In the federal govern- 
ment and that they are an Integral part of 
Sri Lanka. Separatist movements these 
days have become a chronic problem for 
many governments all over the world. 
Breaking up nations merely on the Influence 
of certain conceptions will have long term 
repercussions In the future. Even the survi- 
val as a separate nation would be In jeo- 
pardy, when the economic, political and so- 
cial aspects are considered. 

Notwithstanding, If the Sri Lankan gov- 
ernment remains adamant to resolve the 
crisis through a political solution, then it will 
only mark the beginning of tension and in- 
stability In Sri Lanka, the Island once well- 
known for Its tranquility. 


and - . ? peaK ol a 9 |v ® and take ponoy 

Sri i« B , olul L on within the concept of united 
with ii» B ’ But the Government drifts away 
m I!l,. , te hard-line policy. The govern- 
d'l'y -dallying approach and its non- 
xitHe stand, on the other hand has har- 
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Uganda: 

Beware of Amin 

FOR THE second consecutive week, 
the focus in on Uganda, where forces 
of the National Resistance Army 
(NRA) have wrestled power from the 
former military leader General Tito 
Okello. NRA commander Yowerl 
Museveni has since been Bworn In as 
President. 

The reports reaching the outside 
world claim life has returned to nor- 
mal In Kampala and Jinja where most 
of the lighting for control of the coun- 
try took place. As the news trickled 
out, the world was stunned to hear 
former dictator Idl Amin eay 'he wants 
to and is preparing to go back to 
Uganda'. 

Amin has been living In exile In 
Saudi Arabia since 1979, and little 
did anyone think he was determined 
to go baok to the country which he , 
had almost destroyed elngle-handediy- 
Amln's Intentions of going back to 
Uganda are not yet known. In any 
case it Is too early for him to make 
the statements which were attributed 
to him earlier this week and reported 
by the press. In the report, Amin was 
quoted as saying: "many people ac- 
cused me of being a dictator, but Mr. 
Museveni will now taste whether sit- 
ting on that chair Is sweet or bitter". 

Whether the reports are true or not, 
the new leadership In Uganda must 
beware of Idl Amin and his intrigues. 

He is still a 'dangerous man' who is 
also power hungry. Like Obote before 
him, he wants to work his way back to 
power. The fact Is that Amin has 
enough money to manoeuvre and in- 
fluence people especially the in- 
disciplined former Ugandan govern- 
ment troops. 

Perhaps tha most unfortunate and 
dangerous thing that will happen to 
Ugandans may be the return to power 
of Amin. He would also like to take a 
revenge on O bote's tribesmen as the 
latter was reported to have done to 
Amin's people when he came to 
power again In 1979. 

But as Uganda cannot be taken for 
a 'ping pong' game, Museveni who 
seems to be popular with the majority 
of Ugandans should tighten his bait 
and put his foot down to prevent 
Amin from getting any power In the 
country. 

If on the other hand, Museveni has 
no guts to rule Uganda, then he 
should as soon as he can, prepare the 
grounds for a return to civilian rule. 
This means he should work fast to 
create the atmosphere for healthy po- 
litical activities In Uganda which will 
lead to free and fair elections. It le In- 
deed BBd that this beautiful country 
often referred to as the 'Pearl of 
Africa’ should be allowed to disintegr- 
ate completely due to the greed for 
power by the various leaders. How- 
ever' popular Museveni is, his top 
priority now should be to call a con- 
ference of the various warring par- 
ties. 

It was time Uganda had b stable 
and a more serious government which 
can organize the rich natural resour- 
ces of the country for the benefit of 
the people, In doing so, it la sug- 
gested that as far as possible the new 
leaders should provide the opportun- 
ity for the young Ugandan men and 
women to contribute towards the 
building of their country. They should 
not roly on the same old hands who 
have not been able to do anything 
better for the country since indepen- 
dence- 
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Jordan- PLO talks 

Al-lttlhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi says 
that the talks between Jordan and the PLO 
were being conducted In Amman as the 
Arabs look for a glimmer of hope about 
closer Integration and co-ordination among 
their states so as to cope with the plots 
hatched up by the common enemies. It 
voices the hope that Jordanlan-Palestlnian 
relations would remain vivid, close and solid 
and warns that the road ahead Is still very 
long and many obstacles need to be over- 
come. Only through unity, the paper adds, 
that the obstacles could be removed: “11 
there are differences, they should focus on 
the means of achieving the goals and not 
about the goals themselves,*' asserts Al- 
-lltlhad newspaper. 

Al-Raya newspaper of Qatar expresses 
the view that even if the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization accepts U.N. resolutions 
242 and 938, the United Stales remains a 
major obstacle on tha road to Middle Ensl 
East peace bacauso of ila rejection of 
Palestinian representation in the peace 
talks and ita bias towards Israel. 

The paper notes that the talks between 
Jordon dnd the PLO were held undor diffi- 
cult Arab and international circumstances 
stemming from U 8 threats againBt the re- 
gion and laraei’a continued refusal of any 
PLO participation in the peace negotiations. 

. 

"tn light of the US and Israeli stands, 
common Arab efforts remain the most ef- 
fective way to place the Arab cause on the 
right direction. Yasser Arafat's talks In Jor- 
dan had two aims: Recognition of the PLO's 
role In any International conference and ap- 
proval of the legitimate rights of the Paies- 
tinlan.people, including the right to aet up an 
independent state." 

The US veto 


Tha Syrian newspaper AI-Thawra com- 
menting on the US veto against a UN Se- 
curity Council resolution condemning Israeli 
actions at Al-Aqaa in occupied Jerusalem, 
describes (he American policy in the Middle 
East as being the 'evil itself.' It adds that 
Washington actually implements the Israeli 
policy In Ihe region and it has therefore de- 
clared war on Ihe Arabs. 


The U 8 veto fa Just a title for a long 
- black list and the American danger Is no 
. lose, dramatic than the laraeti danger: some- 

i thing wfeioh should motivate tha Arabs to 
begin taking practical measures to contain 
the danger and respond to the successive 

1 ;fJ8 provocations/' Writes the Damascus 

' s P&jter,.. 

v - Shimon Peres’ peace ! 

•: >,;• overtures . 

t-r Al-A’aitt Hewapa per of Kuwait wr- 

ites, that Israeli Prime Ministar Shimon 
,, Perea is not seeking peace but political 
gains for his shaky government arid for a 
, vote- fri the forthcoming general election 
which is expected to be held before the sat 
time. It remarkg. that Perea declared before 
, ; the British House of Commons dufing hte vi- 
, ttipt Israel had returned Sinai - 

( vldtq^l W POacebetween the two couri- 
wen realized. Israel, he said, 
|w» not rapsm ihe Male mistake . . 1 

l..> j> .K v V • ;■ : ;V- 

I . Thsr'KiAtpHi. newtjpaper says Peres' tie* 
1! i^Mf ellthwls towards peace With Egypt Is 

ii jwipfer ifkmiftoiihCr 1 because it uncovers a 

Strategy towards tha oficupiop 

tn'INij teraep concept, the Steal nrlb- 
.tflkflf. m. hot bs repeateo. correction of IWa 
mblfike rematesfatev>nl. arid (his has clear 
■/^^featkmafcsrritiSrds Other, pcCypted Arab 
IfWfc ew^eclally aa 'tarapj; rehtsea to.exr 
v ^nsj»„psace fd^fandS Aj-Ra , l AhAram 

Arabi a Qateri dWy. Writes that Perea’ 

7 %opban Jour was armed at exptoftirtg the ' 
terrorist attack . on 'Romfe arid Wanna Sir* 
ports to distort tho, Arab image abroad and , 
s; fry to characterize Israel iaa "a peace-loving ; 
i ha lion." It . rejects Peres' statement : which : 
'fie made after talks with US envoy Richard : i 





Murphy in which he said there was major 
progress towards peace negotiations, say- 
ing that this cannot be true because the Is- 
raeli Prime Minister still refuses any nego- 
tiations which are not direct and Beeks sep- 
arate peace talks while rejecting negotia- 
tions with the PLO and even refuses the 
Idea of foint Arab delegation. 


Arbitration 
decision 
w on Taba 


, •■■■■ A*.-?-- 


14 \ 
points : 






Haolam Hazeh. 



South Yemen 


A Al*Ril AJ-A-am writes that the blaze In 
Aden will apparently continue and It Is poss- 
!ble that tha South Yemeni capital will be- 
come another KabuL It remarks that reports 
coming from Aden and from thbse who are 
m control there speak about mobilization of 
forces and about provinces which have not 
Jteciarsd thefr loyally tg the; new leaders, 
Tha Soviela will not simply ghre up Aden or 
abandon that- Important strategic position’’ 
declare* the Kuwaiti paper*; •;./• 

'The ErwKaii-tapguage newspaper Gulf 
■' Times of Qatar says that wan H the inter- 
! ha» strife has ended. South Yemen wiH auf- 
fpr Ihe. conaequefwes of what , had hap- 
: pdned for a long time ahead, Arab states. 
: (ms paper adds, should taka iwo matters 
, into account; aHa via ling the agony and hu- 
man. Buffering rsatiliing From theteternal fla- 
htinfe arid urging ihe new South Yemeni tur- 
. era : to:, seek ^Better refeUarra; and 'oo^ 
operation- yvtth its Arab neighbours. 1 


Ad-Dustour 


on how to confront the threats and define 
each country's responsibility in dealing with 
them. 

"His Majesty's call for moving Arab action 
into a period of sound treatment Is an invita- 
tion lor practical common Arab effort that 
goes beyond condemnation and statements 
of denunciation,” the paper asserts. 


every one of these conditions gives abso- 
lute evidence that Israel maintains the same 
old position which seeks to legalize Its oc- 
cupation .of the Palestinian land and its ed- 
gresslon on .the Palestinian people and the 
Arabs..;- 

It raps In particular Israel's Condition that 
an International conference Should not have 
ihe. power to Impose a settlement or take 
any binding decisions, It says this means 
that Israel simply seeks aa, International 
t^lrnpoy.for the Arab:: submission to the 
Zionist dominion, v : V . 

L The call for' an International donfarence 
tojiot a procadural one. Us baste arm' Is to: 

ff 5 , ^S r 8 ul? ,nnplem ? nl UN resolutions on 
the Palestinian question," asserts AI-Ra'I. 


Israeli Press I 


Al Qudt Arabte; paper writes that the 
JordaritanTP^teatlniSn ■: meeting wlih all ;tha 
Items tiicskted !ri Its a^nda^s likely idf be 
one of. the nwst ;btablf»eftt msellngS bh'the 


Majesty: KtiiQ. NuBSbln'ri speech befOre oh, 
fleers of the command and Staff College In 
, which ha urged adequate common Arab SO* 
llon-to deal effectively with the Mlernfei arid 
external threats and dangers. It.says mat in 
light of the current dangers, there IS a per- 
, sis tent heed to Hold an Arab summit confer-* 

; ehoe wlth ithe vISWj tO roaohlpg agrdentehf 

A^a't hbwspapSr isihriB out^t ihe pen- 

'/IlftviMA Aril' kif ' itiis 1 Aahltuil' fAr.faVriol'o 1 


Paissttnlan level. This ntestihftwl 
future outcoriieof HwPateetmlli 
paper.go(fflipnW. • i 1 ’• *• •; , 


Israe 1 attitudes. They would also, the I 
concludes, work hard to boost the peace? S 
forts which were suspended for a while 1 

A1 Fajr Arabic newspaper writes abort 
the American refusal to recognize the righto 
of Palestinians for self-determination with 
the condition that the PLO should accem 
the United Nations Resolution 242 and 338. 

The paper comments that the PLO de- I 
dined to accept those resolutions because 
they treat the Palestinian cause simply ae a I 
refugee problem. Whereas the entire world 
admits the political rights of Palestinians 
mainly the right to self-determination. The 
American-l8rseli negative attitudes the 
paper comments Is the stumbling block lor 
the peace process In the area. We do not 
need, the paper concludes, to point out 
what the Arab, as well as the PLO have ; 
done to get rid of all the obstacles blocking 1 
the roads toward peace. 


Maarlva writes that the decline of o9 
prices on the world market la nowadays , 
becoming a reality. Six years ago a barrel ol ' 
crude oil was Bold for $36 while It Is now 
ranging from $ 16-18. Observers are ex- • 
pecting more decline In oil prices in the near > 
future. The main cause behind that the i 
paper points out, lies on the Saudi attitude • 
of disregarding the OPEC policy which had 
been carried out for the last few years. 
Saudi Arabia Is attempting to Increase itsoll 
production even If this creates hard compe- 
tition between the countries of OPEC which 
might consequently lead to the collapse of 
OPEC itself. The paper adds that the down- 
fall of oil prices will be a risk to Western 
Banks which gave the oil producing coun- , 
tries big loans. These countries the paper 
comments will be unable to repay their i 
debts. 

Al H a mis h mar paper writes that the anti 
discrimination draft law has been su* j 
spended by the Knesset despite the major- 
ity of the Knesset members condemnation \ 
of racial discrimination. The rightist mem- t 
bers and Fanatic groups are striving lo j 
hamper the legalisation of that draft law. 

Tha paper comments that It is shameful . 
that the Israeli Knesset is dealing with the 
draft law with negligence and procrastina- 
tion for It should Immediately and without 
further discussions legalize such a law. II to 
the task of the Jewish nation to accept 11* 
kind of law. 


The paper concludes by saying that the 
Israeli society Is now witnessing a Fascial 
racial discrimination phenomenon whkxiB . 
noticeably represented In the Kneaaet by 
Kahane. , 

Zo Haderich paper comments on (he 
America's stubborn attitude by saying thalW 
will not only torpedo the peace efforts wi 
also It means that Washington had aban- 
doned the principles It had adopted regard- 
ing human rights; We shouldn't forget tiw 
principles set by Wilson, the American Pi* 
sktentin 1918 which Included the right® 

nations to self-determination. These prinfl- 
plss, the paper comments, shouldn’t be ap* 
piled on some nations and then deprive i our 
era of them. The .stubborn attitude at tns.. 
United 8lateS proves that America ta w*' 
neutral part in the Arab' Israeli dispute, Am- 
erica Is a real partrisr of Israel ■ 
American Ingenious politicians of foreign si* 

. fairs the paper concludes will not be able » 
continue their disregard of the Palestinian. 

, rights of self detsrmlnatlopn because, tw =. 
realize that they wl|l be pushing the wn»* 
area toward the abyss of .Instability and ten* 
alorii, •./!.■ " • ' . J 

. - " ' • * . . . •' ' 

Al Shab Arabic paper .writes- that In the 
•last two years the entire worid has resi»«“ 
that Palestinians; as well 1 as the PLO » 

shown Sll the honest intshtlons and atijhj 

•. tb-tfohlevs an amicable aeitlepieh) ter 1 ' 1 
oSUse .Thla is all despite thS obstacles 
> by Israel and .trie United Statas to W* 
vthSi 'Peaod prexjees. While 'tha.Joroaj^': 
.Palaatlhlin^ talks ara continuing la Am®? * 
th&iflBDfic Adds - tHin turn Rides are seS 1 -™ : . 


talks are continuing ■» rmrz 

Jda.the.lwQBldeeaKeaaeMS, 


...m?*:* wonyD. vmi m lira ywii-.. 

dtitons sel by JheT^raSti cabinet for Israel's 
parttalpatlofi In peaai tialkS. saying that 


ths-1 

between 7 : thp-i 
leadershrp.tiie 
■predipt jnatsopnd 
ww.t»..aohWy4d* 
sIdSS.:ara -at 
solution for 1 tha Pal . 
sides 'are ipesfBk^th^trferiy 
aiming at bypamip the-pegstWi’ 


, RaperiOQinniepta;' - renewing 
I for I coritlijulng ; peacp ® ^ , 

MldSe ^&St f l 8 , retakipg. •Tha.PfPj^u. 
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has been drawn 
jJH* 1 }* tenlre of the Royal 

tt n S n ■ Wr force, the 
W Sauadron, the Royal 
Communications and Alla/ 
^Bpyal Jordanian Airline 
» entrusted with the 
gjol oversSelnfl the opera- 
also - flying His 
the Sultan’s fleet of 


The new challenges 
of Arab banking 


TENDERS ARE due to be Iss- 
ued within the next two to 
three weeks for an optical fibre 
transmission system to form 
part of the Syrlan-Jordanlan- 
Saudi Arabian regional trans- 
mission project. 

The project was originally 
tendered In August 1984 as a 1 
co-axial cable network but the 
three governments have now 
decided on a change to the 
more technologically ad- 
vanced, and cheaper, optical 
fibre. 

The system will link Dama- 
scus, Sheikh Me 8 khine, 
Suweida and Dera’a in Syria 
with the main cities and towns 
of Jordan and continue to 
Halet Amman in Saudi Arabia. 

Minister of Communica- 
tions Mohleddln Al-Huaselnl 
says Syria and Saudi Arabia 
have not yet decided whether 
to use co-axial cable or optical 
fibre for their sections but It is 
expected they will also choose 
optical fibre. 


Aviation team 
left for Brunei 

AMMAN (Star) — A Jorda- 
JJn team of approximately 
« peoplo comprising cock- 
pit crew, (light attendants' 
J™ ground technicians loft 
w Brunei last week to esta- 
JJn the Royal Squadron for 
Ul* Wojssty the Sultan Hass- 
JJJJ. Bolkfah Mu' Izzaddln 
?n? da J! ,ah ' alon 8 th# ,,n ® 8 

dron Jordanian Squa- : 


LAST MONTH, the former 
General Manager of the Ku- 
wait International Investment 
Co. (KlIC) Mr Hikmat Sharif 
Na 8 ha 8 hibi delivered a speech 
on “New Challenges Facing 
Arab International Banking." 
Arab banka, he said, can be 
defined as any commercial or 
investment bank owned or 
controlled by Arab interests, 
whether state, private or 
mixed, and operating from 
within the Arab world or 
abroad. Following are excerpts 
from his speech: 

BONDS, lead-managed by Arab 
banks, have been almost exclu- 
sively confined to Kuwaiti Dinar 
(KD) denominated Isbuss. The big- 
gest single year for the Kuwati Di- 
nar bond market was 1978 


Eurocurrency 
credits (Sbn) 

Arab banks 
total (Sbn) 

Arab banks 
share (%) 


the Arab Involvement In the mar- 
ket as borrowers. The Issuers 
were primarily Arab banks such as 
Arab Banking Corp. of Bahrain, 
Al-Ahll Bank of Kuwait, FRAB- 
International Bank of Paris and 
National Commercial Bank of 
Saudi Arabia. 

The following figures trace the 
development of Arab banks, syndi- 
cated lending from 1977 to 1984, 
compared to the toatl size of Eu- 
rocurrency credits market. Euro- 
currency credits are calculated by 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. US corporate merger- 
-related facilities have been ex- 
cluded among with Latin American 
"new mone/' facilities a well as 
revolving underwriting and note 
Issuance fcllites. 

The prospects for adapting suc- 
cessfully to the new era of inter- 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

77.39 

96.38 

85.21 

60.66 

59.47 

3.58 

9.10 

9.80 

6.94 

6.33 

4.69 

9.44 

11.50 

11.44 

10.64 


when 15 Issues were com- national finance are based on sa- 
pleted for international curitlzatlon, globalization and der- 
bo'rrowers having a total egulatlon of markets, Institutions 
value of KD 122, million or ap- and instruments. Savers are wlth- 
proxlmately $440 million. Mean- drawing deposits from banka to 
while, a market-maker had been earn more by investing them la se- 
eatablished In Kuwait, the Arab ourltles. Borrowers are letting thslr 
Company for Trading Securities- bank loans expire and turning n- 
Acts, to lubricate the wheelB of stead to the capital markets for 
the secondary market of the Euro- cheaper funds. Commercial banks 
-Kuwaiti Dinars sector. . . loss In this new era, securities 

houses win. 

Arab Involvement In US dollar ■!-■■.. ■ 

straight Issues, on the other hand, These changes e8 | 30 ntia | lyh® _ 
has been confined largely to co- their Infrastructure te^e Inter- 
management and underwriting of matlon revolution ^ which enables 
issues. However, some of the rea- the Instant transfer of Pyf 1 . - 
sons that have contributed to the funds and secu ri «es© I to t ronlo all y 
lack of success of Arabs In the to anyone and adhere In the 
Eurobond market Include: staffing, .world having a simple electricity 
location, credibility, track record, socket. 


contacts, professionalism and 
placing power. To which must be 
added tns complex nature of the 
market Itself, lack of real exper- 
ience In the securities business in 
general, shortage of Arab Invest- 
ment bankers with sufficient ex- 
perience and lack of real capability 
to downstream Securities to local 
takers. 

In recent years, we have seen 


; J Mideast briefs 

D 4 h Plnlck, chairman of Booing Cbrp.'s Industrial 
. Q .( 0U P' delivered an update on Saudi Arabia’s 
Project at a luncheon-forum 24 January. Spon- 
try, Iniv* Americen-Arab Association for Commerce & Indus- 
«»• event wee held et the McGraw-Hill Building In New 

!ri^^i?TONi Northrop Corp. received US Air Force con- 
$54.4 million for F-5 aircraft modifications for 
jL^Wteral Electric Co. wee awarded a $20 million Air 
— ,0r J ' 8S alrcraft • n ® , " es also top Bahra,n ' 

Arab Bank, a bank consortium started in 
mt&m *! <b t European and Japanaaa banks, plans to close op- 
KJ^ H ’^terdlng -to the bank's London general; manager, 
iL 1 ; ■F lwm ®r< The bank apeolallzed In arranging trade finance. 


This Implies that Eurolending is 
moving very rapidly away from the 
bank loan form to the bond form; a 
market for orosB-bordar equity 
Issues is rapidly developing; Inves- 
tors and borrowers of whatever 
nationality or geographlo location 
are becoming very sophisticated; 
flnandal products offered have to 
be competitive Internationally. Irre- 
spective of the nationality ol the 
firm producing them; human re- 
sources are necessary leading to 
a financial services Industry; a 
place Is open for either a * full- 
tlrfie" firm or "special niche’’ firm; 
off-balance sheet fees should be 
the main source of Income and not 
spread lending; finally, strategic) 
planning is the heart of the new 
game: chief executives do not 
deserve their fat salaries by play- 
ing the role of sheer runners of 
shows, but by being strategic 
planners, dreamers and schemers 
of their organization's fate and 
destiny. . 


CljrSleruffnlrm S>tn? 


Arabs not to withdraw 
assets from US 


THE GULF Arabs are not 
likely to pull out their es- 
timated $6B’.3 billion assets 
in the US. Arab producers 
are paid in US dollars for 
their oil sales. Any withdra- 
wal of those assets would 
consequently put pressure 
on the American currenoy 
which Is the principal main- 
stay of their monetary res- 
erves. 

Those reserves are es- 
timated at under SIOO bill- 
ion for Saudi Arabia, more 
than $82 billion for Kuwait, 
about $20 billion for the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates, and 
$112 billion for Qatar. 

All Abdessalam Trelkl, the 
Libyan Foreign Minister, pre- 
dicted on 12 January that 
other Arab countries would 
start withdrawing funds from 
the United States and avoid 
future investments because 
of the 8 January freeze by 
President Reagan of Libyan 
assets. The Arab countries, 
Trelkl said on the U8 televi- 
sion, were concerned that 
their own assets would be 
frozen, lor example, If war 
were suddenly to break out 
In the Middle East. He 
warned the US action was 
"very dangerous to the 
whole international eco- 
nomic system." 

Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz replied the same 
day, however, that there was 


"no evidence” of other Arab 
countries withdrawing their 
funds. Shultz Insisted that 
the Reagan decision con- 
cerns the "freeze” and not 
the "confiscation" of Libyan 
Government assets and that 
those assets "would conti- 
nue to accumulate Interest.” 
The action had been a "kind 


of Insurance policy" against 
anything that might happen 
to American Investments In 


Libya, Shultz noted. 

At the 45-member Islamic 
Conference held In Fez, Mo- 
rocco, on 9 January a resolu- 
tion was passed condemning 
the economic sanctions Im- 
posed on Libya by the United 
States and calling on Muslim 
nations to "take the necess- 
ary actions deemed appro- 
priate to counter these op- 
pressive American measu- 
res.” The Conference also 
called on Washington "to re- 
scind these oppressive eco- 
nomic measures.” 


According' to the U8 Trea- 
sury Department, Middle 
East oil exporting countries 
had total Investments of 
$65,271 million In the Un- 
ited States as of 30 June 
1985. Thla figure Is a 3.3 per 
cent decline over the 
$67,647 million recorded at 
the end of December 1984. 


(MldEast report) 


e TENDER NO. 3/88. Bupply of todhim lampe end eeerchHghte 
for Aqaba Ports Authority. Tender documents are available tor 
JD 20. Closing date: 9 March 1988. 


e Tender: NO. 2/86. Supply of 100 electric heaters lor Aqaba 
Ports Authority. Tender documents are available for JD 10. 
Closing date: 2 March 19B6. 

• TENDER NO. 3/86. Study and design of sewerage and water 
treatment plant. The association of foreign specialised consulta- 
tive companies should not be more than 40 per cent of the total 
work. Tender documents ara available for JD 100 at the main 
office of the Watrer Authority at Jabal Hussein, Closing date: 18 
February 1986. 

• CLEANING AND maintenance of Dlbbeen Park. Tender do- 
cuments are available for JD 5 at the Ministry of Tourism. Clos- 
ing date: 11 February 1086. 

• SUPPLY OF 250,000 rolls of calculator paper of sice 
”14.5x1 1". Tender documents are available at tha offices of the 
Jordan Cooperative Organization. Closing date: 6 February 
1086. 

• TENDER No. 2/88. Supply of 600 tonnes Phthalic Anhydride. 
Tender documents are available at the offices of Intermediate 
Petrochemicals Industries Co. Ltd. Closing date: 20 February 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 8/86. Supply of varjous aparaparta for pipes. 
Tender documents are available at the Water Authority for JD 5. 
Closing date: 15 February 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 2/86. Supply of mineral and lubricating oils for 
the Jordan Cement Co. Tender documents are available et the 
company’s main offices at Al Fhaia for JD 40. Closing date: 26 
February 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 12/88.^ Design, supply arid Installation of an In- 
sulation system for the Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. Ltd. Ten- 
der documents are available for JD. 100 per set at the 
company's main offices at First Circle, Jabal Amman. Closing 
date: 31 Maroh 88.. 

e TENDER NO. 1/86. Printing of ecHoot-booke for the. Ministry 
of Education. Tender documents ara available at the Ministry, of 
Education for JD 7. Closing date: 9 February 1986. 
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MidEast insight 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


• PRESS reports In London Indicated that an agreement was 
reached between Col. Qadhafl and Abu Nlcftal last September 
under which the Libyan leader would pay $1 1.6 million each 
year to the Palestinian group for "freedom fighting" In Europe 
and the Middle East. Qadhafl honoured the contract with an Ini- 
tial down payment of S4.35 million. 

e DID you know that the stone mansion purchased In November 
1882 by the Libyan Government in Englewood, New Jersey, for 
$1 million Includes — 13 bathrooms? 

s IRAN'S Minister of Islamic Revolution’s Guards Corps (IRGC) 
Mohsen Raflq-Doust recently congratulated Libya on the occa- 
sion of the formation of similar forces In the Jamahariya. The 
message was addressed to Brig. Gen. Abubakr Jaber Yunes. 
Commander of the Libyan Armed Forces. Raflq-Doust offered 
his readiness to put this experience and members of his organi- 
zation at Libya's disposal. 

e THE New York State Banking Department's Superintendent of 
Banks has withdrawn application for licence to Bank Melll Iran 
of New York to engage In business as a licensed money trans- , 
milter. 

e WALID Junblatt, the Druze chieftain and leader of Lebanon's 
Progressive Socialist Party (P 8 P), la calling financiers and other 
businessmen to Invest In me new, S5.35 million capitalized firm 
for economic development In Lebanon. 

• DURING his 10-14 October, 1985 visit to the Soviet Union, 
Col. Qadhafl waa aaccompanied by Abdul Majid al-Goud, Secret- 
ary of the General People's Committee for Atomic Energy. So- 
viet leader Mikhail Gorbachev accepted "with gratitude" an Invi- 
tation to vlBlt Libya at an unspecified date as a result. 

(MidEast report) 


JORDAN PETROLEUM REFINERY CO. LTD. 

Tender Invitation No. 12/86 
For the design, Supply and Installation of an 
Insulation System. 

Refinery Company invites soe- 
companies to submit their offers for the oom- 

svstem^r 9 *ho 8 R P r ,y ,n8la,,atlon of an Insulation 

$142 Ml it™ 96 lank8 N ° S - 40 - 
2? °/ lh,s tender are available at the offices of 

&SS! nery Company - loca,9d at Rrst 

Documents price: JD 100 per set. 

sea: sjraass- 

Chairman 
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Unmatched effectiveness In advertising abroad 
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MKernNunv Economic Mommy 


keeps you informed 
on Turkey and promotes 
you : internationally : 
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Currencies 

US S 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Period 







1 M 

7 5/16 

4 1/2 

13 1/2 

4 

5 11/18 

6 1/8 

2 M 

7 15/18 

4 1/2 

15 

4 1/18 

5 

6 1/8 

3 M 

7 15/16 

4 1/2 

15 

4 1/16 

5 

8 1/18 

6 M 

7 15/16 

4 1/2 

13 1/4 

4 1/16 

5 

6 

9 M 

8 1/16 

4 5/8 

12 

4 1/8 

5 3/4 

6 

12 M 

8 1/8 

4 5/8 

12 

4 1/8 

5 3/4 

5 15/16 

2 Years 

8 1/2 

0 





3 Years 

8 7/8 

5 3/8 

— 

— — 



4 Years 

9 1/8 

6 

— 



— ~ 

5 Years 

9 1/4 

8 1/4 

— 



— 


Sterling 

Pound. 

12 16/16 
13 1/8 
13 3/16 
13 

12 15/16 
12 18/16 


Source: Finance & Credit Corporation 


GOLD IN 
JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 6 February, 1086 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.000 per gramme 
21 cl.. JD 3.660 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,020.000 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling..., JD 26.650 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 26.850 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: YousU Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.366 

368 

Sterling pound 

.500 

.510 

German mark 

.150 

.152 

French franc 

.048 

.049 

Swiss franc 

.176 

.179 

Dutch guilder 

.132 

.136 

Italian lira (1000) 

.216 

.225 

Swedish kroner 

.048 

.048 

Saudi rlyal 

.100 

.101 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.272 

1.280 

UAE dirham 

.099 

.100 

Egyptian pound 

.202 

.210 

Syrian lira 

.023 

.024 

Iraqi dinar 

.346 

.366 

Omani rlyal 

.945 

.965 


Decline in oil prices is 
temporary phenome- 
non 

SHAJAH (Opecna) — Dr All At- 
tlga, Secretary General of the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (Oapec), 
last week described the current 
decline In oil prices as a tem- 
porary phenomenon. 

He told the Al-Khall] new- 
spaper that the price slump was 
due to the manoeuvres of trad- 
ers and brokers In International 
markets who wanted to foster 
the Impression that oil prices 
should be cut. 

Attiga said the stability of 
prices depended on Opec ac- 
tions In the current competitive 
market, together with a need 
for consolidating dialogue be- 
tween oil. producers and con- 
sumsrs. . 

^Financing, for IFD'S 
1985-87 operations 
approved > ; ■ V. 

ROHE (Opacn*) — Th» Oov- 
.rntn# council of tH. Intsr- 
national Fund for Agricultural 
! Development (IFAD) gave formal 

i'tSS 

million .funding agreement to 
during 1985-87. 

abort' , of .the 
bllHon, estimated cost. of opera- 
tions worked out three years 
ago, This substantial reduction 
i:i »WoA the 

^• o^tlons across the 

Retracted • hegotla- 
yi ? rt A th * two 

, ■ yeoq . . countries, reached 
agreement lad* weaken ^ 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar down, sterling 
steady, gold down 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar was mostly down on Eur °P*f] 
currency markets Wednesday while the pound sterling flMJJ 


11 ' il» 1 1 tf i 1 rP 77 «n c ■ini W'T ii. 


York and Hong Kong and later continued to fall In Europe- 


Dealers said the dollar's switch from a steep cNmb Tu^dJT 
waa due to fears that If It rose any further, Central Banks wow 
Intervene to bring it down. 

. The pound, having lost more than three cents thlsweek 11 9* 
prices declined, apparently was buoyed by publication ■ 
Tuesday of favourable British money supply and foreign w 
change figures. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's buslnjjj 
begins, the dollar gained against the yen for the secona twy 
nlng, rising to a closing 192.65 yen from Tuesday's 191-30 ^ 
later, In London, It fell baok to 191.95 yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid morning, compared wlth late Tin* 
day: T Waa * German Marks” down from 2.4220 

"^"”2'22Z29* s * ,a8 Francs, down from 2.04925 
”^““1*2950 French Francs, down from 7*4125 
“““2.7193 Dutch Guilders, down form 2.7315 
, * a,lan Lire, up form 1,043.625 
““T.44500 Canadian Dollars, up from 1-.44 1 76 

1 ,f ' * "* • i ■ • 1 1 3 8 

•Jh; London, the British pound was quoted at dollar 
compared vvlth 1.3785 Tuesday. 

1 1 

^oiddpened in London, at a bid price of mid 

troyounce.compared with late Tuesday's 338*25. a r^,*. 
inp Wednesday,, the city’s five major bullion dealers 
commended price of dollar 335.95. ; . 

i, # ’• ! % 1 * - ** 

Zurich; the. bid price was dollar 335.86 down from 

fate Tuesday. ; •: 

:^^r|lsr,;in ; i^nii K<jng, gold fell 8.21 to close ata bld 
,'V'!!5 ;N*)^pY6fj(^'i)ie5day, gold fell 9.60 to : cloae at ‘ ^ 
TSlIvs^^^Upted ih London Wednesday at a bid vr, 
S-B3, atroy, ounce, up from Tuesday s S.bz. ^ 


Financial Market Report 


Market stable 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THERE WAS an Improvement In the volume of shares handled In 
the market. The share prices moving up while the demand for 
shares of Industrial companies continued for the second week. 

1 180 000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1335 000 divided among 1,400 contracts registering an in- 
crease of 29 per cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average amounted to JD 268,000 with a 
deviation of 26.2 per cent or 5.2 per cent of total around this 
average, thus Indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 88 companies were handled from which 29 
companies gained Including: 


1 - International . . _ m 

Insurance closing at JD .800 up 

from JD .010 

2- Arab Seas Insurance closing at JD 2.100 up 

from JD 1 .900 

3- Arab Investment Bank closing at JD 2.200 up 

from JD 2.000 

4- Bank of Jordan closing at JD 17.500 up 

from JD 16.000 

5- Holyland Insurance closing at JD 1.090 up 
from JD 1.000 


Amman Stock Exchange 


18 companies lost Including: 

1- Al Izdlhar Insurance closing at JD .900 down 
from JD 1.080 


2- Intern. Co. for 
Chemical Industries 

3- Jordan Industrial 
Investment 


dosing at JD .1.000 down 
from JD 1.130 
dosing at JD .830 
down from JD .660 


19 companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 307,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 135,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


8ectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

49% 

39.7% 

9.8% 

1.7% 


Last week's 
share 

51.9% 

38.4% 

7.7% 

2 % 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks (out of 20 traded) Share Share 


1- Arab Bank 

2- Arab Investment Bank 

Industrials (out of 9 tradfd) 

1- Intermediate 
• Petrochemicals 
2* Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

3- Jordan Pipe • 

Industries 

4- Arab Medicine 
Manufacturing Co. 

3“ National .Industries 
Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- United Arab 
Investment Co; 

2- Management and 
Consultations, 

'. Insurance (out of 29 traded) 
V Holyland Insurance Co. 


Share 
of sector 

33.8% 

9.6% 


26.7% 

21.8% 

10.4% 


47.8% 

19.1% 

28.6% 


Share 
of market 

18.5% 

4.7% 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES 
TO 3 FEBRUARY 

MOVEMENT 

FROM SB JANUARY 


NAME OF COMPANY OF 

EN PRICE- 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 


JORDAN SECURITIES 

1 » 020 

1.040 

+ 

.02 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

-GAO 

.850 

- 

.01 1 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.000 

.990 

- 

.01 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.590 

2.570 

— 

.01 

JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 

1.200 

1.240 

+ 

,.03 

ISLAMIC DANK 

2 . 400 

2.340 

- 

..25 

JORDAN-KUWAIT 

2.460 

2.440 

— 

.01 

HOUSING BANK 

1 .520 

1.560 

+ 

,.03 

1 NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.190 

1.190 



1 ARAB BANK 

161.000 

155.000 

- 

.04! 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1 .500 

1.510 

+ 

.01 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.890 

.930 

4- 

.05 

NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

.700 

.730 

4- 

.04 

PETRA BANK 

2.BA0 

2.860 



1 INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 

1.500 

1.550 

+ 

.03 

JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

2.000 

2.200 

4* 

.1 

CAIRO-AMMAN BANK 

23.000 

23.000 






r ■ ;■■■ Weekly average 

N. 


■!. &*te': 

: Bank Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

.28/1 

-+.-.4%“ +.7%, . . 

-. 1 % 

-. 1 % 

+ .2% ! 

• '78/1; 

•■+.2% V+1.2* 

+ .01% 

-. 1 % 

+ .2% 


+.1 % * 

-.2% 

+ .3% 

+ .5% j 

-,;2/*. : 

■'.‘tijfc ,v +£%:' 

+ .3 

-.4% 

Zero 

,i/:3/2r 

.' + 3 . 2 %, 

+ .2% : 

+ .3% 

+ .5% 

v Total . 



- 

+ 1.4% 


r; ■ :• ‘ 


• 



INSURANCE J 

JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 

2.880 

2.860 

+ .01 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.190 

1.190 


ARAB INSURANCE 

.780 

.790 

+ .01 

REFCO INSURANCE 

-.910 

.970 

4- „ 07 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

.610 

.300 

+ .31 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

11.350 

11.500 

.+ .01 

HOLY LAND INSURANCE 

1.900 

1.000 

- .mil: 

ARAB SEAS INSURANCE 

1.900 

2.100 

+ .11, 


GENERAL 



JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO* 

1.460 

1.470 

+ .01 : 

ARAB INT. HOTELS 

.410 

.410 


PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 

.300 

.790 

“ .01 

NATIONAL -MARITIME 

» 760 

.760 


ARAB INVEST . & .{l£VE. 

.720 

.720 


MANAGEMENT & CONSULTANTS 

-. 47,0 

.470 . 










economy 

Tougher “ 

terms for 
expatriates 
in:the Gulf 

. By Latita All I 


DOHA — For growing numbers of 
foreign executives and workers in 
the Arab states of the Gulf, mat- 
erial benefits are shrinking these 
days along with oil revenues 

In the increasingly competitive 
business climate, both public and 
privato sectors in the Gulf states 
are cutting back on staffing coals. 
But often the cut-track terms nro 
still too attractive 1o refuse. 

Western expatriates know thnt 
ruco9Hion and unemployment in 
Lurnpo etui North America limit 
opportunities to match jolts they 
hold in Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Bah- 
rain, Kuwait, the Sultanate of 
Oman, Abu Dhabi, Dubai or one of 
Iho smnllor emirates that nmko up 
the United Arab Emirates 

Coal -cutting employers point 
out that replace men I are not diffi- 
cult to attract, and could bo 
cheaper, too 

Asians from the sub-continent 
supporting largo families tire parti- 
cularly vulnerable to ruductlcn in 
terms. 
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IT'S NO longer a life of fuxury for many expatriates In the Gulf, 
dwindling oil revenues have resulted In a reduction of terms for 
and Westerners alike. 


where 

Aslans 


Even the most monlal jobs pay 
10 times the uverage wage in In- 
dia — and back home there may 
not even be n job to look forward 
to. 

For central municipal council la- 
bourers in Bahrain, pay cuts and 
longer hours come into effect this 
month. 

The now terms limit labourers’ 
wages to 75 dinars a monlh 
($2 151 and stop all overtime, rent 
and social allowances, while leng- 
thening the work day from six to 
eight hours. 


But the terms are still suffi- 
ciently generous for most workers 
to want to slay. 

Council General Director Ab- 
dulla Al-Sherooql said the scheme, 
which applies only to expatriates, 
was part of government austerity 
measures. 

"If anyone doesn’t want the job 
on the new terms, we have Bah- 
rainis to replace them,” he s$id. 

More than 100 expatriate em- 
ployees at Bahrain Airport Ser- 


vices, most of them Indians, must 
decide between their jobs and be- 
ing with their families. 

They have been told their fami- 
lies will be repatriated before 30 
June. Their contracts will then 
only be renewed on bachelor sta- 
tus, saving on accommodation and 
air fares. 

The workers must accept the 
conditions In writing or leave Bah- 
rain with their families within the 
notice period. 











Aid for Third World 
projects 

PARIS (Opecna) — The Inter- 
national programme for the 
development of communication 
(IPDC) has voted $2.39 for 81 
Third World communication 
projects. 

The projects were selected 
from 1S8 applications for assis- 
tance considered by the IPDC' 
governing council at Ita seventh 
session held at UNESCO head- 

3 uartere here from 14 to 20 
anuaxy. 

Some of the projects are new, 
while others have received 
previous IPDC assistance. Five 
are Intar-regionsi, 24 are In 
Africa, 15 In Latin America, 10 
In the Caribbean, five In Arab 
states and 12 In Aaln and the 
Pacific region. 

The council also approved re- 
gional projects to develop news 
agencies In seven countries In 
East and southern Africa. In ad- 
dition, It allocated $50,000 to- 
wards a two-yearly statistical 


The 35-member council will 
hold Its next session In Budap- 
est from 20 to 26 January 
1967. 

Iraqi call for world oil 
market co-operation 

BAGHDAD {Opecna) — Non- 
Opeci oil producers, expeclally 
Britain and Norway, hava bean 
urged here to co-operate with 
Opec In a combined effort to 
restore stability to the world oil 
market and maintain the oil 
price structure. 

“Otherwise, ail producers 
would have to ahare the negn- 
tlve results of the current deter- 
oratlon of oil prices,” the dally 
Alh-Thawra newspaper said 
last week. 

It said non-Opac producers 
would be the eventual losers In 
a continued oil market struggle 
because their oil production 
costs ware much higher than 
those of opec producers, which 
also hart vast oil reserves. 


report on global communication * nJi. 9 mil a 111! 4 
which will also receive $230,000 

from UNESCO'S r.oular Mart. ^ l ^?^®^ y r ^ n * y«ro. l w«S 

Closing the session, IPDC no longer ready to make sacrl- 
Chalrman Gunner Cargo of Nor- flees at the expense of their 
way callod attention to the In- 'peoples’ interests, 
creasing number of aid requests 

a nrf Annan lari In iINP.Cm mnm. .. _ V 0r '“ monopolies WOUld 


I appealed to UNESCO mom- b0 SVS 

states to make new contrl- « °L lhfl 


buttons to the council's volunt- 
ary funds, 
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currant situation,** 
spa per emphasized. 


the now* 


Japanese company 
begins exploratory 
drilling 

JAKARTA (Opecna) — Japanese 
technicians nave begun an ex- 
ploratory drilling operation In 
the Malacca strait designed to 
probe to 400 metres — the 
greatest depth to be, attempted 
In Indonesian offshore waters. 

Petroleum Aceh (Inpex), a Ja- 
panese contractor of Ports- 
mlna, the Indonesian state oil 
company, Is operating off the 
northern coast of Aceh pro- 
vince. 

The drilling of a well, code- 
named 'samalanga' should be 
completed within 170 days a 
cost of $13 million Impex Direc- 
tor K. Takashahl said. 

Following completion of the 
°P« r *Uon, Inpex will launch 
another offshore exploration In 

m. ar ®“ wlth a bu®fl®t Of $12 

minion. 

7. h ® second operation, 
code-named Jambuaya' to be 
carried out 80 km oH Cape 

■ SS***' could reach a depth 
of 630 metres. 

A Pftamlna spokesman said 
that despite weak International 
oil prices, Indonesia was conti- 
nuing its efforts to find more 
reserves. 


In Qatar, another of the smaller 
Gulf states, many private compa- 
nies are taking drastic pruning 
measures. Bachelor-status em- 
ployees are being offered reduced 
terms as contracts come up for 
renewal. Family men are being re- 
placed by bachelors. 

If they wish to have their fami- 
lies with them, bachelor-status 
workers must pay for air tickets 
and take responsibility for provid- 
ing accommodatlqn and meeting 
Qatar labour law requirements. 

Westerners on bachelor status, 
or on less generous terms, look 
enviously at executives getting 
longer holidays, luxury accommo- 
dation and airline tlcketB for wives 
and families. 

But one member of the 300-plus 
French community saw It this way: 
"There are those who live In 
Ghanem Gardens (the Doha 
equivalent of London's stock- 
broker belt) and who save thou- 
sands of dollars a month. 

"But for the rest of us things 
are not so bad, and we should en- 
joy them and shut up". 

A married European or North 
American executive on bachelor 
status with salary and allowances 
of 8,000-10,000 Qatari riyala 
($2,230-$2,660) can expect to 
spend some 3,500 riyala ($930) 
on accommodation and car if he 
chooses wisely. 

If his wife works as a secretary 
or teacher, she can earn enough 
to cover those expenses and fru- 
gal living means there Is usually a 
® 1,150 balance for savings. If 
homes In Europe or North America 
can be rented out, this helps. 

But for some families with chil- 
dren at school and a 4-wheel drive 
necessary to reach some of Qa- 
ars pleasanter and less access- 
ible spots, there are few If any 
savings. 

The tougher climate has encou- 
raged moonlighting and second 
. — ®ven in Oman where 
IL ; S m ' aa 8 horv- OPEC member, 
to sejl more olj as desired has In- 
sulated the Sultanate from many 
aspaots of the recession. 


The Omani Ministry of Educa- 
tion has reminded teachers that 
the terms of their contracts prohi- 
bit giving private tuition. Some 
found disobeying the order have 
had their contracts terminated 
The Ministry Itself organises extra 
lessons for weaker students out- 
side school hours. 

However, in the UAE, Kuwait. 
Bahrain and Qatar, second lobs 
look to be on the Increase. The 
UAE labour laws elate that a per* 
son should work only for the law- 
ful employer at the proper work- 
place, but In practice jobs as 
nouse servants (cleaners) or as 
handymen are common. 

There Is always a demand for 
electricians, babysitters i are I 
great demand. Translation of ^ 
currents, writing of artle ss of 
vicing and repairing Mtomobll 
are other sources of Income. 

Saudi Arabia strictly enforces 
laws against working In the noma 
and, like other Gulf states, PJ«j 
ues a policy of employing nation 
ale rather than expatriates when- 
ever possible. 

The exodus of Aslan 

has led to the formation In Jedoaii 

of an economic forum to he P 
dlan expatriates come tog 
and exchange ideas and Know 
edge on economic matters. 

"This could help In 
their financial position and II, , BU akJ 
ceaafully reselling In India- 
Muhammmad Baquer, forum P 
sldent. 

In all of the Gulf 
hold goods sales, notices of 
!ria°eV leaving and adwrtMjy® 
seeking employment are o 
crease. 

The big Intornetlonal «j» jPj'g 
and well-placed nat * on ? ,ii 0 with 
offer the lotus-eater a 

clubs, swimming even 

biles, long vacations aTO^ (of 

yachts as part of ^^a touflW 
many others It la getting wuv 

In the Gulf. 

(ComP 8 ™ 


Latlfa All has worked JJjJ ®5J 
as a journalist f°J‘ ® ,x of 
has first-hand 
Bahrain, Qatar, UAE and 10 
For this article expahW® 8 8f8 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwan 
also Interviewed. 
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computer 


System analysis 

WE CAN conclude from what was mentioned last weak, that the 
objective of systems analysis is to learn enough about a system 
equipment, personnel, operating conditions, and demands on It 
to establish the foundation for dealgning and implementing a 
better system, If It la feasible to do so. 

After this Introduction, the following steps could be followed 
in analyzing a typical data-lnformatlon processing system which 
depondB on manual work and using several types of documents 
and files. 

First: By arranging Interviews with people involved In work and 
obtain facts by examining the type, volume time of activities, 
that leads to the origination of documents, maintenance of files, 
Issuance of reports also obtain facta by following the proceasing 
steps dona at each work station, and flow of documents, be- 
tween stations. We can call this step obtaining of facts. 

Second: Get sample copies of filled-ln documents, file papers, 
reports, knowing the No. of lines per document and No. of 
character per line to Indicate the volume of activity. This step Is 
called collecting sample copies. 

Third: Study the processing operations which Influence each 
document, what's the nature of files which depend on these do- 
cuments, and the contents of reports prepared. 

Fourth: Organize the facta we obtained Into flowcharts to 
trace the flow of data from the beginning through each stage of 
processing until we end with reports. Also, the way the system 
analysts which organizes facts must help him to discover any 
mistake occur during hie gathering of data. 

Fifth; After the above mentioned steps, there must be several 
Interviews Including each user of documents to learn what Infor- 
mation he Is using In his work, and what he thinks he needs. 

The above five steps influence the selection of an approach to 
system design, and the design work. 

The facts co-ordination leads us to discover the weak points 
of the present system, to learn how to Improve the work. 

Examples of weak points that can be found In the system, are 
duplicate origination, redundancy In file contents, delay In hand- 
ling and transmitting data. We can now come to conclusion that 
what we need Is documentation which will be our next subject. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 


Game 

• By using four different weights, how would you weigh 1-40 
Kilogrammes of goods. 

Hint: You can use the total or different denominations. 
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Words all the 
livelong day? 


THE ADVENT of word-processing, 
electronic mail and filing systems, 
advanced reprographics, facsi 
mile transmission, "smart" copies, 
“intelligent" telephones and other 
electronic wonders ushers in a 
substantial transformation of the 
nature of office work. 

"Office employees, both man- 
agement and workers, are con- 
fronted by new work systems, 
new communication patterns, new 
organisational structures and new 
skills," according to a new ILO 
study. "These changes, perhaps 
more than the technological ad- 
vances, are affecting the jobs 
people do, their position in the or- 
ganisational system and their rela- 
tionship with each other." 

Some of it Is for the bettter as 
Increased simplicity of program- 
ming computers may offer the em- 
ployee opportunities in decision- 
making, problem-solving end make 
worklife more challenging. 

But some changes are for the 
worse since by allocating as much 
content as possible to the techn- 
ology, jobs are deskilled to the 
minimum. Once the novelty of new 
equipment has worn off, workers 
find that old unsatisfying, repeti- 
tive, menial tasks have been re- 
placed by new unsatisfying, repe- 
titive, menial tasks. And as status 
goes, many such clerical employ- 
ees feel they Jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire. 

Most data-processlng workers 
have a high school diploma or 
even a university degree. How can 
one reasonably expect them to be 
content and happy when all they 
have to do Is to feed words, words 
and words again into a machine 
eight hours a day and five days a 
week? Small wonder that this 
white-collar version of Chaplin's 
modern times breeds stress and 
frustration. 

One solution lies In expanding 
the responsibilities of visual dis- 
play unit operators by giving them 
other duties associated with en- 
coding, such as editing and proof- 
-reading, or by Interchanging VDU 
assignments with administrative 
support work on a regular basis. 

Another option Is group work. 
For example, a team ol employees 
can be given overall responsibility 
for all work relating to a certain 
category of customers. The em- 
ployees are called upon to perform 
various duties, requiring a mix of 
skills that upgrades their work 
content data-entry work is distri- 
buted among all workers and con- 
sequently forms a small part of 
each job. 

"Once tasks are recombined to 
make more composite Jobs, It is 
much easier to improve working 
time arrangements. The variations 
In duties performed help to attenu- 
ate the physical and mental fati- 
gue often associated with pro- 
longed VDU use," the study says. 

It also argues that Interchan- 
geability and group work can open 
up a wider range of career pat- 
terns and provide motivation for 
leading new skills. 

Eye strain — the most common 
complaint among VDU operators 



1 REX » IF YOUR REFLEXES ARE SUPER FAST YOU CAM • 

2 REM * CHANGE 61 LIME 10, "TO A SMALLER NUMBER * 

3 REM • IF VOUR REFLEXES ARE £L 0 U, YOU ft 
A REM • CAN INCREASE Bi LINE 30 « 

9 REM « ALSO, ANV KEY CAN BE USED TO FIRE BY CHANGING • 

6 REM • LINE NUMBERS 228,273, AND 320 ft 
10. CCS I PR INT l Qn0 1 T"0 i H=0 1 S B 1 20 
20 PRINT TAB(10M'ftft«D U A L****" 

30 PRINT l IF P ■ I THEN 140 

40 PRINT ’THIS GAME MILL TEST YOUR REFLEXES WHEN YOU DUAL 1 
90 PRINT "WITH ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS DUELISTS IN THE WORLD*" 

60 PRINT "YOUR COMPUTER !•■ 

70 PRINT 

80 PRINT "KEEP YOUR FINGER ON THE ’ F 1 KEY" 

90 PRINT "WHEN YOU'RE READY ' TO FIRE, JUST PRES9 IT.* 

100 PRINT "DON'T FIF1E BEFORE THE COUNT OF TEN AND YOU" 

110 PRtNT "SEE A STAR t») ON THE VI DEO ..THAT WOULD BE CHEATING," 

120 PRINT 'A TOTAL OF TEN ROUNDS WILL BE RUN , THE ONE COMING UP" 

130 PRINT "WITH THE HOST HITS WILL BE THE WINNER." 

139 PRINT "(NOTEl AS THE ROUNDS BECOME GREATER THE COMPUTER WILL 
GET FASTER!. * 

•140 PRINT (INPUT 'PREGS ENTER/RETURN TO BEGIN" JX 
190 CLSlPRlNT 

160 PRINT'START YOUR'PACES " 

170 REH COUNT PACES 
1G0 FOR M o l TO 10 
190 PRINT TABC191IN , 

200 FOR N “ I 'TO 900 1 NEXT N 
210 Z*“ INKEY* 

220 IF 7* ■ "F" THEN GOSUB 5801GOTO 410 

230 NEXT M 

240 REM SET STAR 

2)0 X * INT(30CRNQ(Q)*1 ) 

260 CL 3 

261 FOR J - 1 TO 900 (NEXT J 

269 REM CHECK FOR CHEATERS AGAIN 

270 PR INT l PRINT (PRINT (PRINT 

275 IF Z* » "F" THEN GOSUB 5B0 (GOTO 410 

280 PRINT TABIXIfft 1 

290 REM SET UP SPEED FOR COMPUTER SHUT 

300 FOR I - 1 TO SiNEXT I 

310 Y*-INKEY* 

320 IF Y« • • "F" THEN 340 
330 GOTO 300 
340 CLSlPRlNT 

390 PRINT "TOO SLOW SUCKER'!" 

360 PRINT "I JUST SHOT YAH" 

365 Q"Q+ I 
370 GOTO 410 
380 CLSlPRlNT 
390 PRINT "OUCH" 

400 PRINT "YOU GOT ME, SCRATCH ONE INTEGRATED CIRCUIT' •’ IW-WM 

409 IF U • 4 THEN PRINT "I'H GETTING WEAKER !’ 

410 PRINT(T«T*1 ( IF T ■ 10 THEN 440 
420 PRINT 'THAT'S ROUND NUMBER" |T 

430 IF I % 10 THEN PRINT "«WLY" 1 10-Tl "MORE TO GO, ■ (S“S-10IGOTO 140 
440 PRINT " THAT ' S' I T | ' ROUNDS 1 ! " 

460 IF Q' H THEN 490 
470 IF W > Q THEN 520 
480 IF 0 “ W THEN 590 
485 REM FINAL MESSAGES 

490 PRINT iPRINT 'LOOKS LIKE I WON THE BETTER OF "»T 
900 PRINT "ROUNDS. WITH A TOTAL OF "IQ 
910 GOTO 640 

920 PRINT SPRINT 'WELL YOU'RE FASTER THAN YOUR COMPUTER, DILLON '!" 
930 PRINT "YOU WON THE" 1TI" ROUNDS, WITH A TOTAL OF • |W 
940 GOTO 640 

550 PRINT (PRINT "SO HE' RE ABOUT EVEN THE REFLEXES,' 

360 PRINT 'YOU HAD "IW|"AND I HAD* IQ! "NOT BAD ! ! " 

970 GOTO 640 

5B0 FOR I - I TO 300 (NEXT ■ CLSlPRINTI PRINT 
990 PRINT 'OKAY RESTLESS!!' 

600 PRINT 'NEITHER ONE OF US GOT THIS ROUND. AS A MATTER" 

610 PRINT *0F FACT, YOU LOSE A ROUND. FOR SHOOTING ME' 

620 PRINT MN THE BACK '! DID YOU SEE A STAR77" 

029 FOR H - t TO 5D0INEXT N 
630 H=U- l (RETURN 

640 PRINT (PRINT 'WOULD YOU LIKE TO TRY YOUR HEFLEXES* 

690 PRINT 'AGAIN, BY GOING "(T'MORE ROUNDS' I 
660 INPUT A* 

670 IF A* - 'YES' THEN P - I (GOTO iB 
680 PRINT 

690 PRINT "GETTING TIRED OF SHOOTING AT A STAR... HUH 777* 

700 END 


— can be reduced by appropriate 
Illumination, adjustable to the 
measure of difficulty of hard copy 
reading. Other possibilities include 
painting or covering the facing 
walls in a colour and texture that 
reflect less light, or Installing sim- 
ple partitions, blinds or shades. 
Anti-glare screens should become 
a standard feature of VDU equip- 
ment. 

Moreover, keyboards and office 
furniture such as de9k chairs, fool 
rests and manuscript holderB need 
to be ergonomically designed not 
only for the operators' comfort, 
safety and health, but also for the 


aake of work efficiency. 

Many employees dislike the now 
fashionable open-plan office. They 
call it "fish-bowl," "cage"' or 
"rat-maze" and blame it for in- 
creased stress and social isola- 
tion. Evidently there is no single 
layout solution to suit all situa- 
tions. One approach may be to 
provide workers with an opportun- 
ity to assess equipment and lay- 
out configuration on a ''realistic 
preview basis" and grant them 
some say in the final choice. 


(ILO release) 
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analysis 


By Sa]ld Rlzvi 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — With both of the con- 
testants in South Yemen’s violent 
power struggle being adherents 
to the Marxist cause, the Soviet 
Union could not on the face ol 
things emerge a loser. 

But tho bloodletting among com- 
rades armed to tho teeth and mer- 
cilessly spotlighted in tho inter- 
national press haslconstituted a 
serious embarrassment for tho 
Kremlin and a challenger to its ca- 
pacity to handle crises within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 

In the battle between Its 
proteges — ex-President Abdul 
Fatah Ismnil, twice reported 
(wrongly) to have been exocuted, 
and incumbent l«l the start of tho 
fighting) President Ah Nasser Mu- 
hammnd, also prematurely said to 
have boon deposed — Soviet po- 
licy has boon to play tho public 
role of a mediator. 

Mediation suits tho Kremlin's 
strategy of maintaining, at best, 
control over events, or ut tho very 
least keeping n say in (lie affairs 
ol the only overtly Marxist stiito in 
tho Arab Lunguu 

Viewed from out side, howuvur, 
Soviet actions Illustrate tho 
diluinmn of a superpower trying to 
keep an ally in linn. 

Just as Lebanon after the 1982 
Israeli Invasion became a test for 
US policy in the nren, Inasmuch ns 
it catalysed a bid to become a uni- 
fying factor in Lebanon and reap 
goodwill olsuwhoio in the Middle 
East, so Sou Hi Yemen now tests 
Soviet capacity to hold n tribal so- 
ciety together undur u Marxist 
skein and maintain its own credi- 
bility 

Tho American failure in Lebanon 
has lessons for Moscow as well 

Despite its poor economy and 
population of only two million peo- 
ple. tho People's Democratic Re- 
public ol Yemen is an example of 
a full-blown Soviet foreign policy 
at work. 

It is n Marxist state in the heart- 
land of Islam or. In East-West 
terms, in the backyard of pro- 
nounced US interests in Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Jordan and the 
Gulf. 


By Arun Chacko 

NEW DELHI, Back in 1320, when 
Pope John XXII announced the es- 
tablishment of the Church'B first 
diocese in the Indies, it was lo- 
cated in the southern port town ol 
Qullon, Kerala. 

But this was by no means the 
beginning of Christianity In India 
— St. Thomas the Apo9tle 
founded the indigenous, still ex- 
tant, Syrian church in Kerala in the 
First century A D. 

However, the appointment of a 
Dominican friar, Jordan Catalani 
Sevexac, as the first Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop at Quiton marked the 
advent of foreign missionaries and 
the beginning of a more aggress- 
ive phase of proselytising which 
reached its peak in the colonial 
period. 

In 1679 the great Mughal em- 
peror Akbar sent a delegation to 
the then Portuguese territory of 
Goa to invite the Jesuits to his 
court. Father RudoH Aquaviva 
from Naples, Father Anthony do 
Montserrat from Portugal, and Fa- 
ther Francis Honrique. a Persian 
Convert from Islam, reached 
Fatehpur Sikri near Agra on Fe- 
bruary 28, 1680. That was really 
the beginning of Christinaity In 
North India, 

Until recently the Roman Catho- 
lic missionary movement in India, 
ilka other Western-inspired chur- 
ches, focussed on conversion, the 
formation of Christian communi- 
ties, education and the provision 
of health and social services. 

Their schools, colleges and me- 
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The Soviet Union has found its outpost In Arabia — South Yemen — pos- 
ing a serious test of its ability to handle crises within its sphere of inf- 
luence. 

South Yemen: A test 
case for Soviet strategy 

It is a Kremlin outpost in an un- Ali Nasser Mohammed, who is (despite his Marxism) aid from 
friendly, or at least auspicious, pe- said to have moved closer to Arab funds, nevertheless Is not 
ninsula, with involvement In Aden's Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, conservative likely to fait Into the Western lap. 
military and administration extern North Yemen and the old enemy, Nor ^ h|# detraclor| a^uI Fatah 


sive. And now? 


nnA In ka,M J I1UI 13 IIIO WDUBdUl, nuuui I Blau 

Oman, and lo have attracted , 8ma|li whom M Naaaar dap6BBd 


In 1980. 

Soviet policy in South Yeim* 
herefore is secure. What’s uS? 
tain are the ramifications of lE 
unravelling dispute. 0 

Before they intervened | n ju. 
ghanistan In December 1979 u,. 
Soviets presided over the elimi a 
bon of a political faction led by e 
President Hafizullah Amin at th e 
hands of a group under Afghanis, 
tan s present leader, Babrak Kar- 
mal. 

The result was a shift toward a 
more radical and compliant gov- 
ernment. But the change did not 
achieve the ultimate aim-accep- 
tance of the Kabul regime — in 
the face of a continued outflow ol 
refugees to Pakistan and a Soviet 
military presence In the country. 

In South Yemen, whatever the 
Arab reservations about Its Marx- 
ism, Aden’s legitimacy Is not In 
question. But its acceptability in 
the Arab League and outside It is 
a crucial factor In South Yemen's 
fight to overcome economic and 
social backwardness. 

The past few years have been 
seen a dramatic Improvement in 
South Yemen's Image, notwith- 
standing a 1979 treaty with Ethio- 
pia and Libya sponsored by Mo- 
scow that filled Saudi and Gulf 
conservatives with forebodings ol 
encirclement. 

Soviet diplomatic successes in 
the Gulf, notably agreement lo 
supply arms to Kuwait and to ex- 
change envoys with Oman and the 
United Arab Emirates, further mel- 
lowed Arab attitudes towards 
South Yemen. 

~ Unification of South and North 
Yemen again became a credible 
topic for discussion. 

Whatever emerges from the 
whirlpool of South Yemeni pass- 
ions, the need for acceptance by 
1 the larger Arab community will re- 
main. What’8 debatable Is how far 
and how vigorously the search 
should be pursued. 

It Is certain, however, that Ihe 
current strife has Bet back Soviet 
gains In the Gulf, confirming con- 
servative regimes' worst tears 
about the direction of sow 
strategy. 


Pope in India: In the footsteps of Peter 


dical missions are to be found al- 
most everywhere in this country of 
750 million people, rendering sig- 
nal service. Of roughly 20 million 
Christians in India, 12 million owe 
allegiance to Ihe Pope. 

Christians in India, mainly be- 
cause of educational opportuni- 
ties, today constitute an upwardly 
mobile, Increasingly mlddel-class 
communily whose members oc- 
cupy some of Ihe highest pos- 
itions in the land. 

But widespread conversion, 
especially In the eo-calied ' tribal" 
areas, haB generated a great deal 
of resentment and tension among 
certain sections of the ma]ortty 
Hindu community. 

The Roman Catholic Church, as 
the beat-organised group, has 
been a particular targel for Hindu 
suspicion. If conversion wao a 
wholly apJrHua! event, it would not 
raise so much controversy. But 
there are political and social fac- 
tors. 

Politically, conversion numeri- 
cally affects the dominant status 
0! the Hindus. But the social angle 
is more crucial. The Untouchables, 
most prone to conversion, have al- 
ways been ruthlessly exploited by 
higher caalee, powerful rural lan- 
dlords and money lenders. They 
provide plentiful, cheap labour In 
rural areas. • 

Large-scale education and eco- 
nomic improvement could lead lo 
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Pop* John PouMI 

severe dislocation If the Untou- 
chables demand changes In the 
existing social structure and insti- 
tutions. Pope John Paul II will have 
to grapple with this issue as well 
as with Indian perspectives 
concerning the role of the post- 
Valican Council Church during his 
10-day official visit which began In 
New Delhi on February 1. 

But there are already signs of a 
shift in perspective, a desire for 
greater indlgenleation and expan- 
ded dialogue with other religions, 
and finally determination to Iden- 
tify with and tackle the country’s 


major social problems. 

Fr. Vincent Concesaao, an In- 
dian priest who has been pro- 
minent In organl8atlng the papal 
visit, said, "The option for the poor 
will surely come to the fore and 
demand further and deeper com- 
mitment to the liberation of the 
downtrodden and oppressed, per- 
haps through a shift of priorities In 
the education and social apos- 
tolate8 we are engaged In." 

A major problem, he said, was 
that of poverty and under- 
-development, created by man and 
part of an unjust socio-economic 
structure. 

The Pope will address the incul- 
turatton or Indigenisation of the 
faith. Apart from the Syrian Chris- 
tian ohurch in Kerala, the Western 
missionary role In the establish- 
ment and growth of the Indian 
, Church gave It a markedly Wes- 
tern bl88. 

"A religious faith has to find Its 
expression in simple language and 
symbols in the oultural pattern of 
that society," Concesaao said. "It 
should Integrate Into Its system 
whatever is good In other religious 
traditions, We have to focus on 
what unites our societies, and the 
Pope Is expected to address this." 

During a visit to Bombay In 
1064, the late Pope Paul VI refer- 
red to India as "a land of ancient 
cultures, the cradle of great reli- 
gions, a nation that has sought 


God with a relentleeB desire. 

The largest crowds are 
pected In Kottayam, Kerela. w^ 
close to a million people might fla 
ther. Bombay ooukl sea , mosl of * 
500,000 Roman Catholics turn p 
and massive n u mb0r . 8 fln( j 
pected In Calcutta. Madras 

Goa. 

The Pope's Calcutta tourj’^ 

with a visit to Mother T^ 
her home for the destitute anow 

ing. Ranch], Shillong and Manga 

lore are also on the itlner ry 

A landmark beatlflS" 
Catholics will be ,h ® ^int* 
(a step in the progress to „ 

hood") of an Indian nun, ^ 

phonaa of Bharananganam, 

Kerala on February B. 

Slater Alphonse became 1 * ' ^ 
melite novice in 1930 a It ® 

20 and died July 28. 1fl *® Ji^i 
lifetime of Ill-health. MW 
cures have been attrtouiea w 
Indian nun, whose tomb is « 

I constantly by pilgrims. 

Asked about the purpose^JJJ 

Papal visit, Chu .^r R tafement by 
referred to an earlier ejate ^ 
Pope John Paul: Why * 

the successor of fja ° an d tod 
where hla brothers latw J flB io 
for the gospel of c fl fis L eir isW 
strengthen them In pgoptf 
along with the particular Pl- 
under their charge r 
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triumph for blaoici 




By Dana Adams Schmidt 

THE CELEBRATION OF the birth- 
day of Martin Luther King Jr. this 
week was a two-edged affair — 
one positive, the other negative. 

One edge was happy, the other 
bitter and confused. The happy 
edge cut deep, back to 1063 when, 
Martin Luther King at a tribunal In 
front of the Lincoln Memorial after 
his march on Washington Intoned 
the words, "I have a dream." And 
his dream has since then In many 
respects, been fulfilled. 

In 1964 the Civil Rights Act was 
passed and In 1965 the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Since those days segregation 
has been pretty much abandoned 1 
in public places, public schools, 
public transportation. 

Today there are six black may- 
ors of major cities — Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Atlanta. There are black Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 

A black middle class that repre- 
sents close to one third of the 
black community has risen from 
among the 28,600,000 blacks.. 
They are executives of big compa-' 
nies like Atlanta Life Insurance 
and Citizens' Trust Co. 

And President Reagan recog- j 
nlzed their achievement by receiv- 
ing at the White House, Coretta 
Scott King, the widow who sur- 
vived King's assassination in 
1968. The President and Con- 
gress proclaimed the third Monday 
ol January a national holiday, an 
honour previously accorded only 
to George Washington — this In 


mK r. 

If ' 


spite of the fact that Mr Reagan 
hod opposed the basic legislation 
that liberated blacks. 

A King bust was /unveiled In the 
Capitol rotunda and a seven-foot 
likeness In Birmingham, Alabama. 
There were torchlight parades and 
memorial services. The Ebenezer 
Baptist Church where King served 
as pastor with his father and 
where his crypt Is situated, was vi- 
sited by famous men Including Bi- 
shop Desmond Tutu, Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, and Vice President 
George Bush. 

The negative edge Is sociologi- 
cal and psychological. At the other 
extreme from the middle class an 
underclass has developed, some 
say 20 per cent, some 30 per cent 
of the community. This is a seg- 
ment of the population who seem 
to have given up hope of bettering 
themselves, who live largely on 
welfare. Worse, they seem to 
have abandoned the values of 
hard work and of family that many 
Americana cherish. 

In 1950, 16 per cent of children 
born to black and other minorities 
had unwed parents; In 19B5. 58 
per cent of black infanta had un- 
wed parents. 

In 1960, 21 par cent of black fa- 
milies were headed by single 
women; in 1985, half the black fa- 
milies were headed by women 
only, compared to 15 per cent for 
whites. 

In December 1955, 6.5 per cent 
unemployment prevailed In the 
black community; in December 
1985 the figure was 14.9 per cent, 
compared with 6.9 per cent for 
whites. 








King: A dream fulfilled? 


In 1960, three out of four black 
children under eighteen lived with 
two parents; In 1984 that figure 
had gone up to 41 per cent, com- 
pared to 81 per cent for whites. 

Why such devastating social 
disintegration? 

Some observers blame the wel- 


fare system. Social Security re- 
places the father, they say. The 
father Is in any case probably un- 
employed and possibly Involved 
with drugs. Little moral opprobrium 
is associated with the black father 
who has numerous children none 
of whom he supports. Nor do the 
girls, who may themselves be the 


offspring of unwed unions, Beam 
to resent the absence of the 
males. 

'All of this does not answer the 
question, who will provide guid- 
ance and example for young 
males growing up? Social Security 
can’t do that. 

Another explanation Is that the 
rise of the new middle class out of 
the black ghettoes has left the 
ghettoes bereft of leaders, role 
models. 

The newly affluent blacks have 
created new black clusters In bet- 
ter areas. To the dismay of some 
blacks the whites tend to flee as 
soon as blacks move in. 

More generally, some blacks re- 
gister disappointment, apprehen- 
sion: 

Veronica Blggers, vice president 
for personnel In a big corporation 
fears that "blacks are abandoning 
their heritage; they begin to act 
like whites.' 1 

Bernard La Fayeth, Tuskegee 
Presbyterian pastor says: "The 
laws have changed, but not many 
hearts." 

Many worry about the lack of 
meaning I ill black leadership at this 
time. Johnnie Carr, president of 
the 30-year-old Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, said: "We 
just don't have what wo had In 
1955. God gave us King for one 
time only and now he expects us 
to pick up the dream and go to 
work." 

He complained also that "Those 
who have made it don't care — 
they don’t feel the need to help 
Others. The young people don't 
remember. They don't seem to 
care." 

Of course, Rev. Jesse Jackson 
is the prominent black leader, but 
moat blacks see him more on the 
national scene than concerned 
especially with black affairs. He 
alleges that King was assassi- 
nated for challenging Ihe govern-,' 
ment. And he criticizes President' 
Reagan for not supporting King 
when he was alive. 


By Dennis Chaplin 

LONDON — With the coBt of 
modern Main Battle Tanks' (MBTa) 
escalating each year, Third World 
jag" are finding It increasingly 
dirficult to afford what they need 
w ground defence. 

Even when they do fork out up 
ut»r mll|ion apiece for modern 
w ?i lke the American M-1 or 
nest Germany's Leopard II, they 
JJfln get downgraded models with 
3 of sensitive technology mls- 
25*°! fear of systems falling 
'Ho Soviet hands. 

Third World defence 
JJ5 W ® S are becoming more sen- 
‘ exeesive dependence 
V n i t0d statea - Europe or 
ir»im? 0ve Union * or 'ong-term 
Mntm I “P?*® 8 end maintenance 
ntrecte after purchase of equlp- 

SmI h . er !i5 a l0Qlcal p re f 0rence 
■or self-sufficiency, 

tank 1 '- ^ w !) ere the practice of 
££ seems to aa- 

ranwff £ p y flra end a ®H®rs end 
of E ? kecenilnQ a key aspect 
^nSlee™ 8 8Cene ,n developing 

invo ' V88 bringing an 
MBT up to date by ad- 
otogy 9 un e end techn- 

in the form of 
er*thi 8 flj, bly . Wta which give buy- 
he self-sufficiency they seek. 

UHL! 0 u Pdate the hun- 
suS B ° ( J h ® owi0 f tanks captured In- 
wara - was the first 
BoriSSsiy 8 0n ,0 takB retr °- fitt| ng 

add new flUn8 - 
taoSLn? ‘he Blazer system, and 
0*% -5 ?J?, n 'flht-vlewlng techn- 
on Soviet tanks, 
w on old British Centurions. 


8 n ®w market, British 

ln 9on tho 5P an « 8 now are l um P- 
8 retro-fit bandwagon, the 
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Making old tanks new 
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Egyptian Soviet-made tanks crossing the Suez Canal in 
1973. Will they be modernized? 


field being led by the recently- 
•prlvatlaed Royal Ordinance (pre- 
viously Royal Ordinance Facto- 
ries) of Britain. - 

The magazine 'Defence Today 
International' recently reported 
"fierce competition in kit selling 
to the Third World, Involving Royal 
Ordinance, Cadlllac-Gage of the 
United States and Bernardinl of 
Brazil, aa well as Israel. 

Defence expert Christopher 
Foss, in a report entitled "New 
Guns for Old Tanks,” wrote that 
Royal Ordinance’s "combat- 
-proven" 105 mm L7 series tank 
gun has become the biggest hit on 
the retro-fit market. 

The Nottingham-made gun has 
been adapted specifically tor the 


export market, re-designed for 
retro-fitting in Soviet T-55 and 
Chinese T-69 tanks to give them 
the firepower of a modern MBT, 
Foss said. 

From its headquarters at 5 
Strand In London, Royal Ordi- 
nance entices bargain-hunters 
with the promise that it "can make 
Ihe T-54/T-55 and Type 59 
(tanks) the formidable weapons 
they once were" for a fraction of 
the cost of a new tank. 

A conversion kit can "Increase 
range, accuraoy, penetration, re- 
liability, maintenance and the va- 
riety of ammunition," the company 
says. 

Main marketing targets are 
those countries which have 


bought the Type-59 MBTs from 
China. 

China already has retro-fitted 
its own T-59s, but a primary com- 
mercial target was Pakistan, 
which bought 900 of these tanks. 

With fresh US arms aid on the 
way to Pakistan, this would seem 
an ideal marketing ground and 
Royal Ordinance already has sold 
licence -product ion rights on its 
105 mm L64 rounds to Pakistan 
Ordinance Factories, which is 
churning these out for old M48A5 
tanks. 

In addition, where Brazil's EN 
GESA has secured new Gulf con- 
tracts tor Its EE-T1 tank, Royal 
Ordinance hopes to supply the 
105mm gun, which has already 
appeared on the prototype. 

A crucial marketing thrust at 
present is aimed at the Egyptian 
army. With a stock of 1 ,200 Soviet 
T-54 and T-55 tanks now cut off 
from Soviet spares, Egypt is very 
much in need of ihe conversion 
kit. 

As 40-year-old designs equip- 
ped with the out dated 100 mm 
D-10T2S gun, these tanks would 
have to be scrapped without retro- 
-fltting, and it was with this in mind 
that the kit-sollors began targeting 
Egypt. 

Folowing gunnery tests between 
1982 and 1984, Royal lOrdnance 
received an $18 million contract 
from Egypt last year for T-65 con- 
version kite which could he' used 
in Egypt by Egyptian technicians. 

For the Egyptians, the 105 mm 
upgunning is a shrewd move, for 
this means there will bo standardi- 


sation of guna and ammunition for 
Its Soviet tanks and the 700 
M60A3 MBTa ordered from Gen- 
eral Dynamics in the United 
States. 

According to the Egyptians, the 
105 mm gun can be changed over 
in 60 minutes, compared with 15 
tiours for the old Soviet 100 mm 
gun assemblies. 

The Royal Ordinance package 
Includes a thermal sleeve for Ihe 
gun, a bank of six electrlcolJy acti- 
vated smoke dischargers either 
side of the turret and "optional ex- 
tras" like fire control systems, 
laster range finder, night vision 
equipment, radio communica- 
tions and a fire extinguisher sys- 
tem. 

Royal Ordinance is designing 
also a 1 22 mm self-propelled gun 
for Egypt. 

Since many Arab and Asian ar- 
mies also field the Soviet T-62 
tank, the company has started 
testing a 1 15 mm gun suitable for 
converting these particular MBTs, 
hoping to get more orders here. 
There are vast export stocks of 
T-62a throughout the developing 
world. 

As a sign of the Importance of 
the Egyptian conversion market. 
Royal Ordinance now ia marketing 
the kits for export together with 
Egypt’s Abu Zn’abal Engineering 
industries. 

Tank retro-fitting has cisarly 
found a massive gnp in the Third 
World arni9 market, and klt- 
-makers feel the export capacity 
will go "from strength to strength.' 


Dr Dennis R. Chaplin Is asso- 
ciated with the University of 
East Anglia. He is a special- 
ist writer on International 
defence Issues. 
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“Moml Theron's dried his bed again." 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 


"Listen. You want to be extinct? You want them 
to shoot and trap us into oblivion? ... I/Ve’re 
supposed to be the animals, so let’s get 
back out there and act like it!” 


\ . 
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THE ASIAN Games are a festival 
of sport for the people of Asia de- 
signed to contribute not only to 
the promotion of excellence In ath- 
leilc pursuits but also to the 
achievement of greater unity and 
development among the Asian 
nations. It Is fitting, therefore, that 
the motto of the Games should be 
"Ever Onward", signifying the 
hope of constant progress for all 
Aslans. 

The origin of the Aslan Games Is 
found In the Orient Olympic 
Games held In Manila in 1913. The 
Manila Games were participated in 
by China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. Renamed the Far Eastern 
Championship from the second 
time they were held, this biennial 
sports meet of East Aslan coun- 
tries continued until the 10th 
Championships in 1934. The 11th 
met, slated for 1938 In Tokyo and 
with the nsw name of Oriental 
Championships, failed to take 
place because the sltuaton in the 
Far East then was soon to lead to 
World War II. 

On the other side of Asia, Af- 
ghanistan, Ceylon (Sri Lanka), In- 
to- and Palestine competed in the 
West Aslan Games at New Delhi 
in 1934. Although the Games were 
meant to take place every four 

a years at the midpoint between the 
% with the Second Gamea 
led for 1938 in Tel Aviv, 

; they were cancelled because of 
the Second World War In Europe 
[ Far EaBt and were never 
I revived. 

■ „ 5 W7. just two years after the 
'■ of World War tl, G.D. Sondhl, 

» “*™an member of the inter- 
i J?™ 0 ), 0, ympic Committee (IOC) 

1 !' p oalled for forming an 
i J® 11 Gamea Federation and 
1 iff J^P^Ing for the Aslan 

l C ham Ptonshlps to be held 

V ar y 194 ®; but the plan fell 
1 3 “ ecauae many Asian 
' Si?®? w ! r6 busy preparing for 
; Olympic Games, which 

1 I 0 !* 8 Place In August of 

f nd had no time to con- 
^ the Asian Championships. 

Jiff*' advantage of the 
of Aslan sports leaders 
a !S n ,or the Olympics, called 
mwting. °f t0n representatives 
j m countries on 8 August, 
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1948. These countries were 
Burma, Ceylon, China, India, 
Korea, and the Philippines. It was 
at this meeting In London that the 
six countries decided to organize 
the Asian Athletic Federation and 
hold the First Aslan Athletic Cham- 
pionships at New Delhi In February 

1949. Again the plan had to be 
cancelled, this time because of the 
domestic situation In India. 

Finally, on 13 February 1949, 11 
representatives from Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand met to inaugurate 
what was to become the Aslan 
Games In their present form. This 
nine-nation meeting renamed the 
Aslan Athletic Championships the 
Asian Games, an the Asian Athle- 
tic Federation became the Asian 
Games Federation (AGF). Yadvln- 
dra Singh of India was elected the 
first president of the AGF. The ini- 
tial membership included Afgha- 
nistan, Burma, India, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines, with Ceylon, In- 
donesia, Nepal, and Thailand Join- 
ing tentatively subject to the ap- 
proval of the respective govern- 
ments. 

At this meeting, it was also de- 
cided that the Asian Games would 
be held once every four years al 
the midpoint between the Olympic 
Games, beginning In 1950. The 
AGF adopted ‘Ever Onward' as 
the motto for the Games and a 
bright sun with interlocking rings 
as the emblem. 

Because the preparations took 
longer than expected, the First 
Asian Games, held In India, did not 
take place until 1951; but from the 
Second ABiad on, they have been 
held as originally planned. In the 
early stage of development, the 
Games were to Include track-and- 
field, swimming, tennis, field 
hockey, basketball, volleyball, 
football (soccer), boxing, wrestling, 
weightlifting, and even some win- 
ter sports; but the winter sporta 
were excluded in the course of re- 
vising the AGF Constitution. 

In 1982, 31 years after, the 
Asian Games returned to New 
Delhi, the city that hosted the First 
Asian Games In 1951. The Seoul 
Games In 1986 will be the tenth of 
this Asiawide festival of sport. 


The Aslan Games 
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Main venue: The Seoul sports complex 



The Olympic Council of Asia 
(OCA) 

The AGF was not a standing or- 
ganization but was activated 
every four years as the time to 
prepare for the Games ap- 
proached and was deactivated at 
the close of each Games. At the 
end of the Ninth Asian Games In 
New Delhi In November 1982, the 
AGF was put to rest for good; and 
and on 6 December 1982, repre- 
sentatives of 32 Asian countries 
met there to inaugurate the Olym- 
pic Council of Asia as a standing 
organization to govern the Aslan 
Games, replacing the AGF. 

One of thelfundamental princi- 
ples of the OCA Is to help develop 
in the youth of Asia those moral 
and physical qualities that come 
from fair competition in amateur 
sporta. Another Is to ensure that 
no discrimination whatsoever Is 
practiced against any member 
nation or any Individual. 

The OCA governs amateur 
sports In Asia and, as the owner of 
the rights over the Asian Gamea, 
represents Aslan sport in the 
Olympics and other international 
meetB. Through the Asian Games, 
the OCA also promotes the Olym- 
pic Movement and helps establish 
a higher standard of sort throu- 
ghout Asia. 

Currently, the OCA has 36 
member nations, and has its head- 
quarters In Kuwait. 

The Secretariat 

The secretariat of the OCA is 
composed of a president, four 
vice-presidents (one each for 
West Asia, South Central Asia, 
Southeast Asia, and East ABla), a 
secretary general, and a trea- 
surer. The president and vice- 
presidents are elected to a four- 
-year term, and the secretary gen- 
eral and the treasurer are ap- 


Year 

Dates 

Site 

Sports 

Countries 

1951 

Mar 4 Mar 1 1 

New Delhi 

6 

11 

1954 

May 1 May B 

Manila 

8 

18 

1958 

May 24 June 1 

Tokyo 

13 

20 

1962 

Aug 24 Sep 4 

Jakarta 

13 

16 

1966 

Dec 9 Dec 20 

Bangkok 

14 

18 

1970 

Dec 9 Dec 20 

Bangkok 

13 

18 

1974 

Sep iSep 16 

Tehran 

16 

25 

1978 

Dec Dec 20 

Bangkok 

19 

25 

1982 

Nov 19 Dec 4 

New Delhi 

21 

33 

1986 

Sep 20 Oct 5 

Seoul 

25 

36 


Particlpants 

489 

1,280 

1,820 

1,460 

2,486 

2,400 

3,010 

3,842 

4,595 

5,000 


1985® nUmb9r of Participants in the Seoul Games Is the SAGOC’s estimate as of November 


Y; 1986 




pointed by the president. The four 
vice-presidents serve as senior 
vice-preBldent for a year by turns. 

The current OCA officials are: 

President Sheikh Fahad Al-Sabah 
(Kuwait) 

Senior Vice-President Tan Seri 
Datuk Hamza (Malaysia) 
Vice-Presidents Sharad Chandra 
Shaha (Nepal), Natteq Shaker 
(Iraq), Chen Xian (China). 

Committees 

The OCA has five committees: 
The Rules Committee, the Finance 
Committee, the Sports Deveip- 
ment and Improvement Commit- 
tee, the Information and Statistics 
Committee, and the Sports Medi- 
cine Committee. 

Members of the OCA 

West Asia (13): Bahrain. Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
United Arab Emirates, Yemen 
Arab Republic, Yemen People's 
Democratic Republic. 

South Central Asia (8): Afghanis- 
tan, Bangladesh, India, Maldives, 
Nepal, Paksltan, Sri Lanka, Butan. 

South Asia (9): Brunei, Burma, In- 
donesia, Laos, Malaysia, Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Thailand, Viet- 
nam. 

East Asia (6): China, DPR Korea, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, Mongo- 
lia. 


1986 Aslad 
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Aslan Sports Federations (ASFe) 

The Asian Sports Federations 
govern Individual sports Asiawide 
and consist of member national 
bodies that govern a sport within a 
particular country. Each federation 
has a general assembly and an 
executive committee. 

The ASFs are specifically dele- 
gated technical control of the 
sports they govern at the Aslan 
Games, and each ASF dispatches 
one technical delegate (two in 
special cases) to the site of the 
Aslan Games to Inspect the ven- 
ues and equipment before the 
Games open. 

The General Association of 
Aslan Sports Federation: The 
ASFs have an umbrella organiza- 
tion GAASF , which was founded 
in 1978. It is made up of 29 ASFs 
that govern 23 official sports of 
the Asian Games (excluding golf 
and rowlng)and six others (base- 
ball. bodybuilding, canoeing, 
rugby, softball, squash and rac- 
quetball). The GAASF held Its 
second General Assembly meeting 
in New Delhi in 1982, and the third 
in Seoul in 1984. 

The current officials of the 
GAASF are: 

Vice-Presidents: Sh un-Ichiro 

Okano (Japan), Jose C. Serin g 
(Philippines), Tan Seri Datuk Ham- 
zah (Malaysia) 

Secretary General: Anwar Chowd- 
hry (Pakistan). 


Sports and events 


AMMAN (Star) The Games of the 
10th Aslad are scheduled to run 
from Saturday. 20 September 
through Sunday, 5 October 1986. 
This time the schedule was 
chosen after careful consideration 
of the weather conditions for the 
games and the two-weak training 
period that precedes them. The 
games thus fall during a season 
known in Korea for clear skies and 
refreshing weather. According to 
the weather statistics lor the pa9t 
30 years, temperatures for those 
dates average 19 degrees celBius 
and precipitation, 1.8 mm. 

The 19B6 games In Seoul will be 
the largest Inter-Aslan event of ell 
time, with over 5,000 participants 
from 36 nations expected to at- 
tend. The number of diflerenl 
sports included In the Asian 
games has Increased gradually 
from six In the first Aslad to 21 in 
the most recent New Delhi games 
In 1982. This number will grow to 
25 sports representing 269 events 
at the 1986 Asian games. Of 
them, bowling, judo fencing, and 


taekwondo are new additions ap- 
proved at the OCA meeting In 
Seoul, 28 — 30 September 1984. 

The SAGOC. after consulting 
closely with the Asian sports fed- 
erations, the International federa- 
tions concerned, and the Olympic 
Council of Asia, has drafted the 
final daily schedule with the foll- 
owing concerns In mind; 


— that the athletes be guaran- 
teed an opportunity to perforin 
to the best of their ability, 

— that popular events not be 
scheduled at the same time of 
day, 

— that the number of competition 
sites necessary be kept to a 
minimum. 

— that no single nation predo- 
minate in the Initial stage of 
competition, and 

— that the burden of support for 
the games be minimal. 
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8 . Klndermann v R. Lau. 
Dortmund 1985. White 'to 

S lnyi Is a pawn down and at 
rat glance he looks likely to 
settle tor 1 BxB, QyB; 2 
R/P restoring material equal- 
ity with a probable draw. But 
White saw further, produced 
three strong moves, forced 
Black to resign, and won the 
highly rafted Dortmund Inter- 
national. Can you do as well? 
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II. lU.ifl-W. W 0-ft-iina n. Asre-rlKln. |i. F-rarneK. _ , . 
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•in.j II rui-iiil ?». Ar-ri-n*. JK. T iow-*l 10. How. 

Fndivi E»»v Solution 
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X-WORD 

CLUES ACROSS. — 3, 
Slender Ihread 6. Very 
Gmail amount 7 , In cards, 
the jack. 3. Small nail 10, 
Irish county. 14, Tilled man 
15. Type of lizard 16. Smuft 
person. 17. Jons in a gamo , 

CLUES. — DOWN. — 1.1 
West Indian dance. 2. Com-; 
mit theft. 4. Set fire to. 5, 
Talk widly. 9, Ass. 1 1, Hirsu- 1 
ite. 12. Arrange in a line. 13, 
Make well again. 

SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 3, Fibre. 
6, lota 7, Knave. 8, Brand. 



TARGET i KlllM 

The WAG 

EXPRESS — ” — 
Word Game • t t 


10. Loulh. 14. Earl. 15, 
Gecko. 16, Prig. 17, Plays. 

DOWN. — 1 , Limbo. 2, 
Steal. 4, Ignite. 5, Rave. 9, 
Donkey. 1 I. Hairy. 12, Align. 
13. Heal. 


uott uittnx word« of four 
ri lctl«r« or mare can you 
make from the letters shown 
here ! In making a word, each 
letter may bo used once only. 
Each word must contain the 
1 large letter, and there must be 
at least one UMetter word 
ID the im. No plurals ; no 
foreign words ; w> proper 
names. XODAY’8 TARGET : 
18 words, good . 82 words, 
very good i7 words, axoellent- 


l BxB. QXB; 2 QR—OJ. 

? -B3 (ii Q—Ktl; 3 RxfCt, 
,.R; 4 RxB with two pieces 
lor o rook is a technical win): 
3 RxKil Resigns. IJ J . . . 
QXR; 4 Kt~Q5. Q-Q3: 5 
KtxR. QxKt; 6RxB wins, 
while 1/ 3 ... P.<R: 4 Kt — Qb 
threatens both KtxRR and 
KI—K7 ch. 


SOLUTION 


AwpIrIi eight hut* in hake hate 
hawk neai heme hike kith 
MAKKWKIUIty- might thaw 
Uiee thew weigh weight wham 
what wheat whet whim whit 


North 

•§1 J 

0 K 10 B 5 3 2 

* Q J 8 6 5 

West East 

♦ K 10 0 6 ♦ Q 7 

? 10 B 6 5 9 Q 3 2 

v A J 0 Q 8 7 4 

* 9 7 3 * A K 10 4 

Soulh 

# A J 9 8 3 

*? A K J 9 7 4 

•■> 8 

A 3 

Dealer West N-S vulnerable. 

This was a very trappy 
hand for North-South when 
' the British and French ladles 
were In opposition during 
European championship 
Neither team, I must say, 
managed It at all well. 

When Horton and Lundy 
were South and North for 
Britain, the French East 
'opened One Club In third 
position. Horton overcallcd 
with Three Diamonds, which 
signified a fairly strong major 
two-sulter. North rcspondwl 
Three Spades. South should 
have passed this. I feel, out 
she battled on to Four Hearts. 
West refrained from doulilinf. 
perhaps because she could noi 
place much trust In partners 
third -hand opening at lnc 
score. South was tour down, 
losing 400. 

This looks fairly hicom in- 
tent, but the French captain 
remarked afterwards that he 
was far from confident. Ik 
was right, because at the 
other table the bidding was. 
South Weal North EmI 

- No So 1C 

2D No 28 No 

4H dble all W 
What Is the use ot bidding 
Two Diamonds to snow » 
major two-sulter and then 
spurning partner's Tespome/ 
. Three Hearts would have been 
ample. In Pour Hearts doublci 
South lost BOO. 


Solution tomorrow : 


Subscribe to the 


and enjoy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box .591 Telephone 664153 (6-line 
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ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

There will be some grand moments in your 
personal hie You will succeed in increasing 
harmony wilh your partner. You should Ihlnk 
once again before coming lo a decision. You 
will be able to deal with n problem at work 
only if you work hard You should avoid buy- 
ing on the spur ol the moment, particularly 
where more complicated things are concerne- 
d You will gel on better with Scorpio and Sa- 
gittarius than with Libra and Capricorn 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

You should lake a litlte belter caro of your 
hoflllh. You should try lo keep nut of ar- 
gumonla and lo avoid doino anything that 
vreufd lend lo tanston You should not believe 
all you hem A lot depends on you where 
family relations are concerned You will need 
10 have your wits about you. You should tnko 
a closer look At your finances. You will got on 
belter with Capricorn rhnn with Scorpio and 
Aouarrus. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

You should not bo in loo gruul n hurry to 
make ft decision, but remember a dacteion 
has to be Hindu. You should not fry 10 do 
everything pn your own You will be bettor 
nbln tp adapt lo the circumstances. You 
tiliould look morn closely at 'amnir oxpondi- 
|ii>rs. Try lo avoid alrosa and strain. You will 
cief un bultnr with Libra and Scorpio than with 
Hflgillnrlua 

CANCER — JMRff 21st to July 21 st 

You will be able to get on closer terms with 
your trlenda Wilh your partner loo II will be 
eakler to maintain harmony, provided you both 
make an effort. You should not allow yourself 
lo became too fascinated by diversions Ilka 
computer games. Do not beiiove In 'miracle' 


cures. You wlH get on belter with Scorpio end 
Gemini than with Libra end Places. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

You should allow yourself sufficient time to 
do an exacting leak thoroughly. Avoid getting 
Into a discussion about some detail. You 
should be on the lookout for someone you 
hove Just met and who may not have your 
best interests In mind. Obstinacy Is counter, 
productive and should be avoided. You will 
nol have much margin for error. You. will get 
on better wi|h Scorpio and Capricorn than 
yrllh Sagittarius. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 

2isi 

You will bo more easily tod astray. Try to 
keep calm and do nol ntways object or op- 
pose You should try nol lo gel too agitated 
about a parsons! mutter effhor. You would be 
foolish to tfe anything for which you lock the 
slflmlna and muscular power needed. You 
should try lo bo a hitter more tactful wilh those 
cIobd to you. You will get on belter with Ubrq 
and BaglUanua Hum with. Scorpio and Aqua- 
rius. 


LIBRA 

22nd 


September 22nd to October 


You should not try lo get more than your 
fair shore. You will have to make a choice and 
you should choose with the greatest of care. 
You should not expect your children to be- 
have like ndulta. Something you have been 
postponing should be dealt wKh without, fur- 
ther delay. Do not believe in patent medicines 


FRANCESCO WALDNER 


belnfl able to cure everything. You will get on 
better with Sagittarius and Aquarius than with 
Capricorn. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1st 

You will have something lo be pleased 
about, but you musl not expect too much. You 
will have to deal with a family problem, and 
with love and affection It will reaolve Itself. 
Now Is the lime to come to terms with an In- 
novauon You should try to be a little more 
flexible. Put your financial affairs into good or- 
der You wilt get on better with Capricorn than 
with Aquarius. 

SAGITTARIU9 -r November 22nd to 
December 20 th 

You wlH be able lo work a few wonders with 
your charm and tact. JYow la the Hme to make 
an Important decision — try not to leave 
YourseH entirely without any choice. You 
might have to change ybur opinions in the 
light of what your friends think. You should 
not try to do things that are not In keeping 
with one another. You will gel on better with 
Aquarius and Libra than with Virgo. 

J 0 n5™ C i9?h N “ D6Cember 21 »* ,0 

You should work hard, but nal so hard, that 
you have no rime for the one j you love. You 
should await new development before deefd- 

lllho™ ^ ,0 da Th,a ,b not a good time 

where your, .finances are concerned, bo be ■ 
frugal. Do not accept inert responetoWHes 


than you can deal with. Be more' )k>g 
the relationship between weight aw ® ^ 
You will get on belter with Scorpio than vnm 
Libra. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Feb' u ' 
ary 18th 

Others will be more wiUir ^J° ri S£a 
with you. but you muatl ye i*epf ired tom»^ 
few concessions. Avoid making up yw 
on the spur of ihe moment. ® 

a ourney make preparations In gMa uraa 

take adequate clothing. You should not « 
time on trivialities. Try to 8 
self, but also try to choose s ag ttia- 

You will get on better with Libra ana 9 
rius than with Scorpio. h 

PISCES — February 19th to M 

20th .wukJ 

The situation Is a little 1 Huld * an . d Xd rea- 
rely less on guesswork , than ' 1 friend o< 
son. Try to keep cplirr at all tlniss. 9Muld 
yours will tend to rely on you, fln° y , gup . 
do all you can In the way of ®°J 8 c0 L-ily*i 
port. You should not try to u . s ® J.° r C chaim ^ 
are patlenl and persevarant you p( ^ 

Intelligence will help ^ 

way. You will gel on batter with ow v™ 
Capricorn than with Sagittarius. 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN TW 
WEEK, 

There wfff be quite a ^ J/JU «» 
may have to make a few 80 ^ rl J. friend 
making a number of 0® ln ®- A ^dinafy- 
prove to be a little out ° , 1 Jfif mSo hectic- At 
social life will tend to be a little Srobjec^^ 
work you should make sure ofyaJr c i 

'and avoid ohange .^® r ®i y ref ^joo heavUy 0 " 
changing. You should not rery 
. Joans' or credit cards. ^ 
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__ health 

Suicide, the teenage death 1 Life improves for 



Recent statistics Indicate that in both developed and 
devetplng countries suicide rates are Increasing, par- 
ticularly among teenagers and young adults. Often 
people at risk are not Identified as such. 

Bv Rene F.W. Dlekstra among 15 to 20-year-olds in many 
B3F countries. 


Raoul had just turned 18 when 
one day his mother found him, 
almost unconscious, In his 
bedroom after he had swall- 
owed a large number of sleep- 
ing tablets that belonged to his 
father. 

Raoul was admitted to the em- 
ergency ward of a hospital nearby, 
where his stomach was pumped 
and he was kept under surveill- 
ance for almost two days. 

On returning home, Raoul and 
hie parents avoided any discus- 
sion of the matter. Apparently both 
parties felt embarrassed and 
ashamed. 

Just one week later, Raoul's 
body wae found beside a tall 
apartment building; he had Jumped 
off It at five o'clock in the morning 
while his parents were still asleep. 

' In a suicide note, Raoul said 
he had been feeling hopeless and 
depressed over not being able to 
live up to what he perceived as his 
parents' expectations of him. He 
understood the silent reproaches 
of hiB parents with regard to his 
previous suicide attempt. 

Hie letter ended, "I do not want 
to be a burden and a disappoint- 
ment to you any longer, being un- 
able lo finish school and find a 
decent job. i'm sure you will see 
that this Is the best for all of ua.” 

Raoul is Just one of hundreds of 
thousands of people In both deve- 
loped and developing countries 
who each year die by their won 
hand. 

All over the world, like all others 
forms of violent death, suicide Is 
room common among boys and 
roen than among girls and women. 

Generally the rate of Bulcide In- 
creases with age, which among 
Mer things has given rise to the 
prevailing stereotype that suicide 
ls Jpicaiiy of the elderly, isolated 
^depressed Individual. 

However, it is clearly Inappro- 
™ to regard people who take 
^■r own lives as a homogeneous 
Population on the basis of that one 
act. 

JH. r , ecen * years In most courr- 
2JJ J or which data are available, 
JjK'He rates have risen subatan- 
-jy* Specially among teenagers 
^ young adults. 

Suicide now ranks as the third 
w even second cause of death 


Scientists hsve put forward a 
number of explanations for this, 
such as increasing economic in- 
stability leading to Impoverish- 
ment, unemployment and crime, 
disintegration of traditional family 
ties and Increasing divorce rates, 
and the dissolution of religious af- 
filiations and the social relation- 
ships that tend to go with them. 

Although there is substantial 
evidence that these factors sepa- 
rately and combined correlate with 
recent changes in suicide rates, 
the exact nature of the relation- 
ship is still unknown. 

Since suicidal behaviour Is a so- 
cially — as well as individually — ■ 
determined phenomenon, a sub- 
stantial reduction in the annual in- 
cidence of suicide and suicide at- 
tempts requires the involvement 
not only of health professionals 
and the lay public but also of poli- 
ticians and other policy makers. 

As far as the health professional 
is concerned, prevention of suici- 
dal behaviour lies first and fore- 
most In Identifying individuals at 
risk. 

This ia far from a straightfor- 
ward task, but many studies show 
that a considerable potential ex- 
ists for prevention of suicidal be- 
haviour. 

Mora than half the suicides and 
suicide attempters have pre- 
viously been in contact with medi- 
cal and other professional helpers. 

But although they have indi- 
cated emotional and/or social dif- 
ficulties in these contacts, they 
are usually not identified as sui- 
cide risks and therefore are not 
appropriately treated. The reasons 
for this failure are still unclear. 

Some persons may be unable or 
reluctant to Identify and discuss 
their suicidal feelings. The health 
professional or lay helper may be 
unaware of Buicidal signs and 
symptoms or unwilling lo explore 
them and take appropriate action. 

Many people still wrongly be- 
lieve that only mentally ill persons 
can attempt or commit suicide. 

If a person hearB voices direct- 
ing him or her to commit suicide, 
the risk of suicide Is obvlouley In- 
creased. However, a considerable 
percentage of suicidal persons 
cannot be diagnosed as mentally 
III, although they are clearly emo- 
tionally disturbed. 


An adequate assessment of sui- 
cidal risk is only possible If the 
helper is able to communicate 
openly and frankly with the Individ- 
ual at risk about his or her 
thoughts and feelings. 

The existence of suicidal Ideas 
or a specific suicide plan can only 
be revealed If the helper asks 
directly, "Are you so upset that 
you are thinking of suicide?" or 
"Are you thinking about hurting 
yourself?" or "Do you have a plan 
worked out for killing yourself?" 

Since a majority of suicidal per- 
sons suffer from depression, ass- 
essment of suicidal risk among 
depressed individuals is always 
Important. 

Symptoms of persons suffering 
from a depressive disturbance 
may be sleeplessness, early 
wakening, slowed-down func- 
tioning, weight loss, loss of appet- 
ite, Inability to work normally, lack 
of Interest in sex, crying, restless- 
ness and feellnga of hopeless- 
ness. 

Depressed adolescents are of- 
ten overactive, may fall in school, 
or may withdraw from the normal 
social context. 

Once it has been established 
that a person Is at risk, it is of vital 
Importance that the helper takes 
immediate action. 

Several techniques are poss- 
ible: relieving Isolation; removing 
lethal means: encouraging alterna- 
tive ways of expressing anger or 
other negative feelings; avoiding a 
final decision of suicide during the 
crisis; re-establishing social ties; 
relieving extreme anxiety and loes 
of sleep (for instance, through 
sleep medication for just a few 
days). 

This kind of crisis Intervehtlon Is 
usually only .a first step, and 
should be followed up by a more 
long-term approach directed to- 
wards several goals. 

First of all, one should try to 
correct the psychological and so- 
cial disturbances in the person's 
life. 

Equally Important ia to Improve 
the person's self-image and deve- 
lop approaches to problems other 
than self-destructive behaviour. 

The eucldal person should be 
helped to find satisfactory social 
resources and to discover a satis- 
fying llfeplan; these obviously 
depend upon social as well as 
psychological factors. 

Clearly then, prevention of sui- 
cide depends in the long run of the 
awareness of an emphasis upon 
psychological factors of mental 
health and well-being In a com- 
munity. 

(Compass) 


Karameh patients 


Reasons for overdosing 

Jasons people give for taking an overdose of sleeping ta- 
blets: 

To make others feel sorry, to give them a sense of guilt, 
shock them or pay them back. 

To make It clear to others how desperate you are. 

To influence somebody else or make them change their 
mind. 

To escape from an unbearable state of mind. 

.5* Jo seek help (including professional help, for instance). 
5*’To find out whether somebody really loves you or not. 
Tq escape temporarily from an unbearable situation. 

To show how much you love somebody else. 

ia 2 m ®ke things easy for others. 

*0. To die. 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

UNTIL ONLY four years ago. a 
mentally ill and poor person In Jor- 
dan who had no where to go, and 
no relative or friend to take care of 
him, could have found himself in 
the mental home In Karameh In 
the Jordan Valley, a home unable 
to offer him even minimal social 
and health care. Then, on 1 Janu- 
ary 1982, following a visit to the 
home by His Majesty King Huss- 
ein, a Royal Decree ordered that 
their conditions must improve. 
Now the 100 patients are enjoying 
the comforts of a four star villa 
hotel, which the Ministry of Health 
bought specially to accommodate 
them. 

The director of the Karameh Ho- 
spital, Psychiatrist Dr. Ihsan 
Ra'afal, told The Star that most of 
the hospital patients are chronic 
cases. Some 80 per cent are schi- 
zophrenic, 13 per cent mentally 
retarded, and the remaining 7 per 
cent are different cases of de- 
pression and hearing impairment. 
“Whereas in the former lodging, 
only four unqualified people were 
in charge of all the patients, we 
have 40 trained employees includ- 
ing medical staff to take care of 
them and social workers who 
provide the proper rehabilitation 
programmes," he said. 

"The patients have now partici- 
pated In four bazaars and in two 
Jerash Festivals and this has 
helped many of them to regain 
their- self confidence, and belief in 
themselves, and maybe some of 
them will, with time, be ready to go 
back In society, and start a new 
life.” 

According to Dr. Ra'afat,30 per 
cent of the psychiatric patients 
Improve with the right treatment 
as If nothing has happened, 
another 30 per cent could be lead- 
ing a very normal life again and 
even go back to their jobs and 
thalr old social life. 

But, according to Dr. Ra'afat 
there are about 10,000 psychiatric 
patients who are treated daily In 
clinics because there simply isn't 
any place big enough to accom- 
modate them all. These people 
have big problems because they 
are expected to lead a normal life 
In society, and to be responsible 


for supporting a family when when 
they are not even able to support 
themselves. 

"Our estimation of the number 
of psychiatric cases here In Jor- 
dan Is 25,000, but only 10,000 of 
them ask for help and we can only 
help them on a daily basis, and ho- 
spitalize only 240 patients, who 
are distributed between our Cen- 
tre, the Fuheis Centre (for female 
patients), Bnd 40 at the Hussein 
Medical City." 

A couple of years ago. an exten- 
sion was added to the existing 
building at a cost of about JD 
30,000. It was Intended as a reha- 
bilitation Centre, and work shop 
for the patients but until now it 
hasn't been provided with the re- 
quired equipment and furniture, to 
fulfill its purpose. 

"I feel very bad about it," says 
the Dr. Ra'afat, "The project Is of 
high Importance, and its success 
is guaranteed, but its been de- 
layed for financial reasons al- 
though what has been spent on It 
so far Is far more than what is still 
needed and 1 feel this is really a 
waste of time and energy. This 
centre could mean a lot for our pa- 
tients." 

The existing hospital at Kare- 
meh which consists of three floors 
strikes the visitor as being an ex- 
tremely clean place, starting from 
the lobby, the reception area the 
cafeteria and kitchen and continu- 
ing to the second and third floors 
where the bed-rooms are found. 
Each bedroom accommodates two 
patients and has a private tolled- 
and aff rooms are provided with 
carpet and curtains, with matching 
bed covers. Each floor Is equipped 
with a television room and the en- 
tire hospital Is centrally heated." 

Each patient coat us JD 130 a 
month," Dr. Ra'afat says, "And my 
hope, is to turn this centre into a 
rehabilitation centre for day, as 
well as resident patients, as it 
could change their lives, giving 
them a hope In life." 

It is sad to note that some of the 
patients are from large and weal- 
thy families but have simply been 
discarded because their relatives 
are ashamed of them. Dr. Ra'afat 
adds "it would at least be good if 
we could get their families to ack- 
nowledge them when they die and 
agree to attend their funerals." 


Helping the deaf 


By Brian Cialak 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE who are 
totally deaf may one day be able 
to hear, thanks to advances in 
microsurgery and electronics. 

The conventional hearing aid, 
now used by many people with 
hearing difficulties, is essentially 
an amplifier. It simply increases 
the volume of external sound. But 
ampllfica'tion is of no value lo 
those whose hearing loss Is total. 

US scientists believe, however, 
that some people with total hear- 
ing loss may be helped by electro- 
nic Inner ear implants recently 
developed by medical resear- 
chers. 

The inner ear structure Is domi- 
nated by the cochlea, an organ 
with the spiral shape of a snail's 
shell. The cochlea is filled with 
fluid that bathes thousands of 
celts with hairy projections. Sound 
striking the eardrum is transferred 
to a series of bones In the middle 
ear, which stimulate the cochlea, 
causing the fluid to move. This 
motion, like that of the ocean 
tides, pushes the cell hairs back 
and forth, generating an electrical 
current that is picked up by the 


auditory nerve and transmitted to 
the brain. 

In many people whose hearing 
loss Is total, the cochlear hair cells 
are damaged. This may be the re- 
sult of a birth defect or an injury. 
The only solution to their deafness 
Is to replace the electrical stimula- 
tion ortginally provided by the da- 
maged tissue. Today, more othan 
500 deaf persona throughout the 
world are wearing surgically Im- 
planted cochlear Implants that do 
lust that. 

The devices enable the wearers 
to decipher such sounds as orylng 
babies, doorbells and automobile 
horns, according to Dr JoBef Miller 
of the Kresge Hearing Research 
Institute at the University of Michi- 
gan. Cochlear implants can also 
assist lip readers,., says Miller , by 
enabling them to tell when speech 
begins and ends. 

At the present time, electrodes 
implanted in the Inner ear cannot 
completely duplicate the sound 
system that nature created. 

"With a few electrodes, we're 
trying to do the work of 26,000 
hair cells and 30,000 nerve fib- 
ers," says Dr Karen Berliner 

(USIS) 
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‘Add a dash of lemon juice, and cheers’ 
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By Najwa Kefay E 

Speci.il l»» I Ik Si.ii k 

• Manuel Miranda, who hails | 

from Portugal and has boon work- [ 
jng as a bartender a l tho Jordan jjj 
Intercontinental Holel since Au- L 

gust 1004. was the lucky winner £ 
of Jordan's first cock tail competition ' 
which i took place last Saturday. 

During Hie first part of the com- 
petition which was held at the 
Intercontinental hotel, competitors 
Including Mohammad Ab- 

dullah together with Luke Luang, 
and Isngani Navarro ol the Amra 
Forum, each prepared a cocktail in 
front ol the judges and presented 
it for their approval. 

Then it was time for a break and 
appetizing buffot with fresh oys- 
tors and huge cake In the shape of 
a whisky botllu. 

During the second par l ol tho 
compel itic i oncti competitor pre- 
pared anulhor mix. tail thin time 
away from tho eyes of the judges 
who then tried Hio offerings with- 
out* knowing who hud prepared 
then*. 

At the start of event tho Intnr- 
continental's lend and beverage 
rrifinagi r and tho main organiser 
of the whole activity. Dialer Loti- 
manh g.ivo a short speech wel- 
comin'] gnosis on behalf of host 
Antonins Mueller Gchrand and ox 
plaining Ihc* rule:; ol the conipeti- 
tuin He I'Api.nned that tin: lucky 
vviiiin-' will *»-> to Lorn Jen in Apnl to 
leprosnnt his hulul in con ipati lion 
with the finalists, from the Inler- 
conlm.ils in Europe, the US. Ca- 
nada. Latm America, Middle East 
Pacific Asia, and Africa, around 
100 in all. 

Mr Lehman also explained that 
the word Cocktail goes back at 
least to the amly t9th Century, 
and us rl is found in the May 1-3. 
1806 edition of the American Per- 
iodical as Cocktail a stimulating 
liquor composed of spirits, of any 
kind, sugar, water, and bitters." 

"Since the early twenties, in- 
numerable barmen have been in- 
spired to create new coktaiis just 
[ib great chefs have in the past 
created new recipes ’, he said. He 
said that in fhe same way, many 
Inspired barmen have won Inter- 
national fame by creating cock- 
tails. such as the late Henry Crad- 
dock of the Savoy who published 
the first book on cocktails, The 
Savoy Cocktail Book in 1 930. 

Some world famous cocktails 
are named after theatrical perso- 
nalities such as the Bloody Mary, 
named after Mary Pickford, the 
unforgetable actress of the twen- 
ties and "Caruso", dedicated to 
the great operatic tenor' Enrico 
Caruso. 

Mr Lehmann pointed out that 
the rote of the barman Is not easily 
learned and requires a long and 
difficult apprenticeship. 

The beginner first observes the 
expert, then trios to immltate him 
and then usually becomes carried 
awny by tho desiro to create some 
drinks of his own, and maybe 
enter cocktail competitions. All 
this, ho said "will enrich the exper- 
ience of the barman ond may tend 
him towards ever loftier goals all 
over the world in the name of 
professionalism.’’ 

And tor the unfortunate partici- 
pants who did not win, Mr Leh- 
mann said. “As tho saying goes 
the important thing Is not to win, 
but to participate and both win- 
ners and losers can claim credit 
tor having made possible a fair 
competition where experience, 
training and Inspiration can find 
express Jon.” 

The fortunate six who had the 
pleasure of judging Saturday's 
cocktail offerings Included Mr 
Marwan Dudin, Mr Akef Biltaji, Mr 
Munir Nasser, Mr Gordon Almond. 
Lebanese actor, Mahmoud Said 
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And their judges 

and as chairman, Mr Rynski. 

Unfortunately the name and in- 
gredients of the winning drink can- 




not be disclosed until the final 
competition but Manuel gave the 
Star the recipe of his first ever 


cocktail' which he calls Jana, which 
is desired to refresh the drinker. 

It’s a long drink, which at the 


. / end of the mixing was presented 
In the most attractive way wiftife 
beautiful reddish colour, finished 
with long strip of lemon peel and 
another slice of lemon, sitting & 1 
the rim of the glass attached to 
two red and green cherries. 

Manuel is looking forward to 
his London trip which he sees as a 
real challenge, "It s going to be 
hard but never mind, even if I lose 
It’s a very good chance for me and 
I hope to be as lucky as I was 

h8r6 '' JANA 
4/5 Jigger Gin 
3/5 "Parfalt D'amour 
2/5 "Fresh Lemon Juice 
1/5 "Grenadine Syrup 

Add gingerale, Ice, lemon 
peel, and lemon slice, and two 
red and green cherries and 
cheers. 

e WITH THE beginning ol ils ? 
summer schedules on 30 March 
Swissair is to inaugurate services 
to four new destinations, Seoul 
Anchorage, Malta and Birmingham 
UK. The 100th point to be Included 
In Swissair's route network will be 
Seoul. Two weekly Boeing Ul 
Combi frequencies are planned fv 
the South Korean capital routed 
via Bombay and Hong Kong. 

Anchorage, Alaska will be 
served twice weekly ThursdajjaniJ 
Saturdays by DC- 10 as a sto- 
pover point on Swissair’s new pole 
route to Japan. Tourist attraction 
Malta will also receive two weekly ; 
frequencies operated by DC-9s 

The new service to Birmingham 
will be operated five days a week 
with DC-9 equipment. These add- ■ 
tlons will bring the number of 5 
Swissair destinations up to 103 in , 
69 countries. Swissair's fleet tor • 
the 1986 summer timetable period \ 
will consist of 52 aircraft lour < 
more than In the previous summer. ■ 

• Lawyer Alsha Farraj, a distin- 
guished member of the Womans ; 
committee of the Jordanian Wnt- j 
ers Association, was lecturer J ; 
their meeting last Wednesday. | 
subject 'Divorced Women in Jor- 
dan' was the main issue un» 
discussion, and covered 
women's civil rights and the 
protecting them, childrens rig 
and the procedures following »• 

S j vorce. 

It was pointed out thai i one in 
I five marriages in Jordar i en 
vorce and that most divorces 
cur In the case of arranged I nw 
rlages where the bride anc) 9 
Jana, which ar £ br0U ght together by med^ 
a drinker. ra ther than making iheir w 
itch at the choice. 





Films 

The Royal Cultural Centra continues ‘American Film Week*. 
‘Being There’ starring Peter Sellars and Shirley Maclaine. 
Thursday 6 February at 7.30 pm. 

‘Coal Miner's Daughter' starring Sissy Spacek and Tommy 
Lee Jones. 

Friday 7 February at 7.30 pm. 

The British Council presents 'She Stoops to Conquer 1 (114 
mins) starring Tom Courtenay, Ralph Richardson and Thorq 
Hint. 

Monday 10 and Tuesday 1 1 February at 7.30 pm. 

The American Centre presents 'The Natural' starring Robert 
Radford, Barbara Hershey and Robert Duvall. 

Monday 10 February at 7.00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

The British Council presents 'The British Counoll In Jordan’ 
an exhibition on all aspects of Us work. . 

Continues until Sunday 6 February. 

The French Cultural Centre presents 'Jerash, the life and 
death' of the Sanctuary of Zeus’: 

Continues until Sunday 16 February. 


Lectures 

The Italian Embassy presents a lecture by Fr. MMjeM Wjjjjj 
rlllo on ’The Archaeological Research at Mount Nebo, P 
and present’. 

Thursday 6 February at 6.00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre, 
studio theatre. . 

On Saturday 8 February at 12.00 noon, Fr. Pleclrilto Ml! spw 
at the University of Jordan, Faculty of Engineering and 
ology Conference hall on ‘Recent Archaeological worn 
the Roman Cardo of Madaba’ 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘The Religions o • 
ash’ by Dr Fawzi Zayadlne and ‘On the Origins of Jeras' 

F. Braemer. 

Saturday 8 February at 6.00 pm. 

'Restoration of the Hippodrome’ by A. Oatrasz. 

Tuesday .1 1 February at 6.00 pm. 

Archaeology trip 

The FrlendB of Archaeology have a trip to Bab Ed ^* D .5L a JJ)i> 
Numelra, two Important Early Bronze Age sites near w» 

• theastern end of the Dead Sea. . 03 

NOTE: Departure is 7.30 am from the Department of Antiqu* 
Registration Centre on Friday 7 February. 

6 FEBRUARY 


entertainment 




Abel Rosnovskl (Peter Strauss) facing certain death sb a Polish refugee and prisoner at the hands of] 
hlB Russian captors. Friday at 9:10 J 

‘Kane and Abel’: An obsession j 


Saturday 

* 8:30 MIND YOUR LANG- 
UAGE, "Ghoulles and GhoB- 
t«8 "There are such things 
88flh08tB," scoffs Mr. Brown 
when Henahawe Insists that 
'ho school Is haunted and 
wban challenged by his 
students to spent the night In 
iha school, he readily accepts, 
[iw/aver. In the wee small 
™urB of the morning, alone, In 
be deserted building, with his 
^agination running riot, he 
fcw wishes he hadn't. 

. ‘ 1 Jil° STARRING... THE 

This week’s guest is 
J^nald Sutherland and clips 
uS m , 1 “Wash", "Don’t look 

-rvi-’ Day of the LoCUSt", 
orairory People" and "Eye of 
Needle". 

FEATURE FILM, "Ca- 
^Paesage": Starring : Dana 
jarewa, Susan Hayward and 
Bna n Donlery 


Sunday 

PATm?’ 30 THE CABBAGE 
Th^rl -’ A Part-time Job": 
vSn ls on Jy one part-time job 
5 f Three house-wives 

Ihnrn iiu nd ^ flnet i9 on0 

,hQf b- Who Will get the lob? 

lrarI°Tu E . ND , 0F EMPIRE, 
tury 1 RHt W 00 n the 20t ^ cen ‘ 
who wai 0 *® h chose man 
Iran TL to * become Shah of 
Conioanv K^ 0lo ' lranlan 011 # 
B rftlal? n rL ha * owned by the 

only bv^hl 0 i rnment was not 
largest J be ^ as i 1940‘s Iran'B 

^“aisoBrtS?- °i- income ' 11 
sea invaSmf ? 8 A b| M eat ov e r - 
fa, i the fil 0001. At Abadan It 

h wSki te SS!L 011 reflner y |n 
nf ®n Zi«if 8n * 0r8 of ‘he Ira- 
Majlls 0X ' 
Y Guidance and bribes 

® February igse 


to destroy 

from British officials. The Em- 
bassy In Tehran was accus- 
tomed to having a decisive 
voice In choosing Iran’s Prime 
Prime Minister. 

* 10:20 DEMPSY AND 
MAKEPEACE, "Silver Dollar” 

Monday 

* 8:30 CAROL BURNETT 
AND FRIENDS 

* 9:10 TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT : Dick Diver is getting 
more detached from his wife as 
he feels that she Is recovered. 
He decides to leave her and 
live a free life. 

* 10:20 DALLAS 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY, 
"Where there's will": When Ida 
buys fish and chips for the 
family supper she gets more 
than she bargained for. 

* 9:10 A FORTUNATE LIFE: 
For seven days he follows the 
course of a river with little food. 
Then an Aboriginal tribe rescue 
him and return a grateful and 
relieved Bert to his compa- 
nions. With the princely sum of 
60 sovereigns In his pocket 
from the cattle drive, Bert goes 
back to work at any job he can 
find. He works as a farm man- 

-*er. for the government Water 
■v building dams and 
a, as a railway labourer 
track layer, a survey lines- 
i. And through It all he 
develops a keen Interest In 
boxing. 

* 10:20 MAGNUM, “Macs 
Back" 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 THREE’S COMPANY. 


"Paradise Lost": Jack and hls jj 
two room-mates decide to Q 
leave their apartment and look } 
for a new one. Both Larry and ri 
Mr. Fairly do not like the Idea c 
and agreed to do something, k 

• 9:10 ANCIENT LIVES: Pro- ) 

gramme two details the career k 
of Paneb, one of the most ex- Y 
traordlnary characters In the i 
whole history of the village — v 
a man with a wild temper and a ) 
great artistic talent, and excel- (J 
lent leader of men, and a great s 
womaniser. We show on televi- k 
sion for the first lime the famed Y 
erotic papyrus of Turin, the t 
only pornographic papyrus to ^ 
survive from ancient times. The / 
programme also describes (j 
Paneb' s fall from grace and v 
John Romer uses the oldest > 
map In the world to find the an- 1 
cient gold mines where crimi-j 
rials were sent to end their C 
days chipping stone under the , 
blazing desert skie9. c 

• 10:20 FALCON CREST,] 

"The Last Laugh" i 

Thursday / 

■ 8:30 EMERGENCY ROOM I 

• 9:10 RETURN TO EDEN J 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM,] 

"The Beguiled": Clint Eastwood/ 
Geraldine Page, Elizabeth 
Hartman. / 

Friday 

• 8:30 MR. BELVEDERE \ 

• 9:10 THE NEW DRAMAJ 

SERIES "Kane and Abel ": Will-) 
iam Lowell Kane and Abel Ros-j 
novskJ — two men from widely 
different backgrounds, whose, 
driving passions are oversha- 
dowed only by their obsession 1 
to destroy each other. | 

• 10:20 HUNTER, "Garbage 
Man” 


The American Centre 
Presents The Best of 
Hollywood 

Oscar Winners through 
the decades 

WHEN THE word "Oscar" Is attached to any film It Is 
usually taken sb a guarantee of quality. Likewise, an Oscar 
winning actor, director or scriptwriter Is often quite a distin- 
guished artist. 

"Oscar", is the name of the gold statuette that Is 
awarded annually as a prize by the American Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for the best actor, the 
best director, the best film production and various other 
artistic or technical aspects of film-making. To be nomi- 
nated for an Oscar le considered a great honour, second 
only to actually receiving the prize: The little gold symbol 
that remains the ultimate dream of many of Hollywood's 
filmmakers. 

It has naturally been a great event in Amman to have al- 
most a whole week of Oscar winning films presented by the 
American Centre ae their Annual Film Festival (though Fe- 
bruary is a little earlier than their usual Spring festival, the 
change came as a most welcome warming up experience.) 

The six films making up the festival have been carefully 
chosen to represent typical trends in American cinema 
across the decades. Starting with the 1930's and running 
up to the 1980's a typical film has been selected to repre- 
sent each decade, offering a wide range of moods and a 
distinguished choice of charismatic actors and competent 
directors. 

The scope of topics covered by the chosen films varied 
from war to comedy, from crime to pop music and from rac- 
ism to romance. Big name directors included Fred Zinne- 
mann and Frank Capra, and big name stars were repre- 
sented by some of Hollywood’s most favourite Idols like 
Clark Gable, Frank Sinatra and Humphrey Bogart. 

The three last films, "In The Heat of the Night" (from the 
; 1960*8) "Being There" (from the 1970’s) and "A Coal Min- 
er's Daughter" (from the 1980's) though quite good films 
In themselves do not seem to be highly representative of 
their periods. The availability of the films, also, seemed to 
detract from their actual value since the three of them have 
already been screened In Amman and can easily be ob- 
tained on video tape. 

The real treat lay In the first half of the festival, present- 
ing rare gems that are hard to come by. "It Happened One 
Night" (1930's), "From Here To Eternity" (1950's) and 
above all "Casablanca" (1940's) are all films that have es- 
tablished themselves as cinema classics and have with- 
stood the test of time. These films offered pure enchant- 
ment that evoked bitter-sweet memories of the golden age 
of the cinema, a time when the silver screen was a major 
attraction and the seventh art was King of all arts. 


Top Records 


In US 


}1. That’s What Friends Are 
For — Dionne + Friends 
)2. Burning Heart — Survi- 
vor 

^3. I'm Your Man — Wham 

14. When The Going Gets 
Tough — Billy Ocean 

15. How Will I Know — Whit- 
rney Houston 

[0. Kyrie — Mr Mister 
f7. Spies Like Ua — Paul 
i McCartney 

f8. Talk To Me — Stevie 
^Nlcks 

, 9. Living In America — 
) James Brown 
lO.Conga — Miami Sound 
) Machine 


fn Britain 


t. The Sun Always Shines 
on T.V. — A — HA 

2. Walk Of Life — Dire 
Straits 

3. Broken Wings — Mr Mis 
ter 

4. Only Love — Nana Mou- 
skouri 

5. West End Girls — Pet 
Shop Boys 

6. Suspicious minds — Fine 
Young Cannibals 

7. Borderline — Madonna 

8. You Little Thief — Fear- 
gal Sharkey 

9. Saturday Love — Cher- 
relle with Alexander O'Neal 

10. Alice, I Want You Just 
For Me — Full Force 


IHE JERUSAU 





